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2 ENGLISH AND GERMAN MINING.—No, II. 
Y BY ©. H, GUSTAVUS THOST. 

Smm,—Let us now take a glance at the education of miners, whose busi- 
messitisto discharge a higherduty thanthat ofa working man. Inthe first 
place I will state how the law stands in the Kingdom of Saxony :—The 
Mining College at Freiberg educates young men so as to enable them to 

the offices of manager, inspector, &c,, up to the chief of mining affairs 
the Kingdom. Each of the five mining districts has its mining school, 
iving such education as is required by foremen, overlookers, underlookers, 
re. A very small annual fee, ranging from 2/, to 3/., is all that is charged 
for instruction, but it requires several years to complete the course of 
ining scictices; besides this there are certain days set apart for the 
He.tiwisit the mines, to work there, and to be guided and instructed 
sons. The system of yearly public examination is adopted. 

ey to his entering the college or the school, to re- 

nstruction ina mine, At the end of the course, which 

Yege education for foursuccessive years, the pupil has to enter 
mponjathogough practical course, commencing with thehammerand jumper. 
istjare kept against him, and he has to make his regular reports to the 
gboard. After having finished that practical course, ‘he student 
becomes candidate, in which qualification he is subjected to similar super- 
ntendence, and is obliged to work in any branch of mining operations 
hich the board may order. Finally, he has a chance of obtaining a situa- 
tion, and of being poaeten according to seniority andcapacity. Foreign- 
pay a higher fee than natives for admission to the lectures, and, if they 
hoose to do so, can subject themselves to the same superintendence as 
tives, or, if they prefer it, may be under no control whatever. To 
oint out one detail I shall mention the lectures upon general mining opera- 
ons. They occupy two years, being given during five hours in the week 
br about nine months in each year,so that about 360 lectures are delivered. 

This, undoubtedly, appears to afford excellent opportunities for young 
nen to follow a complete course of study, and to obtain a fair amount of 

nowledge, with tolerable practical experience, useful in his future em- 
loyment. Great liberality, care, and kindness is shown to them as well 
s to the foreigners everywhere, when visiting mines or seeking informa- 
ion. Indeed, this liberality is perhaps carried too far, and thus it is not 
lways adequately appreciated by the young people. As the college and 
hools are situate in the middle of the mining districts, every facility 





s offered for combining theoretical study with practical life, both of | 


hich items—whatever others may think to the contrary—are funda- 
pental necessities for making a man a miner in the higher sense of the 
ord, The standard of the working miner’s education is that which gene- 
lly characterises the degree of the other working men of the country, 
r near aboutit. Indeed, much more is not absolutely required of them. 
I will now enquire—Is an English mining captain to be considered 
perior to a German one? I believe that, as to scientific acquirements, 
he German must be named first, but it must be added against him, that he 
not allowed to develope all his knowledge in his individual situation, 
ecause every branch and subdivision of branches with their respective 
arrow scope has again an official to attend in his own sphere, besides 
hich a German captain must rather do what he is ordered to do. Thus 
German may, in time, gather in his own sphere the most minute prac- 
cal knowledge, whilst many other special branches are not within his 
nge. In British mining a captain has a larger field of action, so many 
icials and subofficials being very properly dispensed with. Thus an 
nglish captain, after several years of employment, obtainsmore practical 
t than the narrow compass of the German law admits of. I believe 
at an Englishman availing himself of at least two years study at Frei- 
rg, for instance, would afterwards become in this hes country a more 
orough miner than a German can become in his restricted country. 
hat appears to me to be the reason that Germans generally are considered 
philosophical, theoretical, and unpractical people, and that everyone in 
$ narrow sphere of activity is sometimes induced to search too minutely 
ter things which might as well be left unsearched for, although, in many 
hstances, happy results are produced. 
In Britain the Mining School in J ermyn-street certainly appears cal- 
nlated to do a vast deal of good to mining, but there is not sufficient 
riety in the lectures, and it is unfortunate that it should be situate in 
@ midst of a great, commercial, and rich city, instead of in the middle 
4 mining district, But London insists upon | Torr everything concen- 
ated within its huge greatness, allowing no share to other towns in the 
untry. A mining student should live and study where every man lives 
thinks of nothing but mining, which certainly is of great educational 
iluence upon young people, by absorbing their thoughts in the strata of 
ining science. In this respect it is probable that no better place for a 
ining school could be pointed out than the mining district in the prin- 
pality of Wales, 
aving now sketched the inner machinery of mining, let us take a 
ance at the outside of the mines in this and the other country, and we 
once perceive the greatest difference between them—the difference of 
pital. The wealth of Britain is the leader; every undertaking can be 
eedily carried to its proper extent and end, whilst in Germany, although 
hger periods of time will be required, by means of slow and moderate 
, the same end will be arrived at, and perhaps with greater safety. 
herefore we see in Britain each mine worked with a sudden and large 
pital, because the lifetime of a mine is a short lease, whilst the lifetime 
a German mine an unlimitedlease. We see here the machinery in fine 
d — style, good—nay, even splendid—houses and offices erected in 
shortest possible time. Now almost the reverse can only be expected 
Germany, where there are not so many rich, but also not so many poor 
pple. Take a shareholder possessing 1-128th of a mine, and paying for 
or 20 years his annual call of 8s. or 12s., and then receiving an equal 
ly amountas returns! The great wealth of this country induces even 
poorer class to endeavour to take the shortest road to riches which are 
t before their eyes, while in Germany a poor man tries to rise by con- 
ued industry and by degrees. This influences the labourer to diligence 
porenemny to a far greater extent than in England, where he works, if 
as by chance or contrivance a good bargain, with all his might, in this 
ance outdoing the German miner, to whom such chances are not offered, 
who has no choice but to work every day alike, whilst the English 
er would rather like to suspend working and wait a more favourable 
mee. Asto the performance of mining operations, I am of opinion that 
ter economy is exhibited in Germany thanin Britain. I would there- 
advise that when criticising German mining all that I have said and 
h more should be taken into account. But it would be unjust to say 
ood can come out of Germany. 
riefly reviewing, in conclusion, the general principles of mining in 
in and in Germany, I arrive at this:—If British mining, coal and 
al, were, by liberal laws consistent with the British constitution, 
d under the superintendence ofa general board of inspection; if each 


plateaus, which is situated to the south from th 
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mine were bound by law to be managed by a man or men who had passed a 
public examination as to theoretical and practical capabilities; if each 
mine had to draw up a yearly technical report for that board of inspection ; 
if, in short, mining were acknowledged as a national-economical business 
and treated accordingly, then British mining would be perfect. As to 
German mining affairs, to render them perfect, a change throughout would 
be requisite, indeed a change upwards to their very politically narrow- 
minded, if not arbitrary, institutions.—TZyndrum, Crieff, N. B. 











ROCKS AND METAL DEPOSITS OF NAMAQUALAND.—No. VI. 

I have already mentioned that granites, and all rocks of the lowest de- 
gree of exfoliation, are much less conspicuous in Northern than they are 
in Southern Namaqualand. The principal variety of granite—that which 
forms the most bulky masses—is a kind of felspathic (porphyritic) granite, 
with its component felspar crystals of a reddish or light brown red colour, 
its other component parts being quartz and horneblende, or traces of mica, 
This granite forms not only mountain ranges of considerable bulk (¢.g., 
the mountain range to the south-south-west, near Kabous missionary sta- 


tion), but it is traceable on the bottom of valleys, and on the lower 
ground in general, over great tracts of the country; and it is not onl 

« ,__ 1 to occur to the westward of those mountains which form and mar 

out tit yrineipal edges of the great steppes of the country, but also form- 
ing mountains and (2 base of valleys to the eastward of them, on the 
higher level; and it may hence be inferred that this rock forms the base- 
rock of the country, just asa similar rock forms the base of the country 
in the southern part of the colony, from Cape Town northward ; the only 
difference between the two being in the cdlour of the felspar—reddish in 
the northern, white albite in the western part of the colony. The moun- 
tain masses formed by this rock may easily be recogiised fro. onsi- 
derable distance by their right-angular, tower or castle-like appearance ; 
and I found that any fragment of the same rock could be used almost as 
an exact representation of the larger mountain masses—the respective 
crystals of felspar representing, as it were, the large rectangular, perpendi- 
cular masses of rock of the very mountain range, most strikingly illustrating 
the great influence which the arrangement and shape of the components of 
a rock exercise upon the surface shape of mountains which are formed of 
that rock, In describing that mountain range near Kabous which I have 
alluded to, I shall have an opportunity to mention the principal peculi- 
arities which are observable in that rock. This mountain range, with 
its towering rectangular rocks, marks out the northern edge of a run of 
, and the ground is fall- 
ing or sloping gradually down from the north side of that mountain range 
towards the Orange River. The steeper part of that slope, commencing 
immediately from the foot of those towering masses of rock, is covered by 
a decomposed crust of the same rock, the mass of which shows distinctly 
all the components of that rock, but of a very loose coherence, so that 
they could be crumbled to pieces by a squeeze with the fingers. This 
part is intersected by numerous ravines, which have been tormed by the 
periodical streams of water. ‘This decomposed portion appears to extend 
in its thickness only through a few horizontal divisional fissures of the 
rock, the firm, solid rock appearing again on the surface near to and in 
the larger and deeper fissures (valleys), and its mineral segregations are 
not vein-like, but occur (as in every rock where the contact of magnetic 
tendency was overpowered by local agencies—see below) in irregular, 
sometimes small seams, or bed reeks, sometimes nodular masses; numer- 
ous nodular and irregularly shaped aggregations of hornblende, quartzose, 
&c., particles are met with in those fissures and on the bottoms of valleys. 

I met with several small veins of epidote in the firm, solid portion of 
that rock — as stated, showsitself on the surface near to and on the 
bottoms o a The peculiar formation of quartz veins in the cleav- 
age fissures of that rock (especially on spots where it is water-worn) I 
alluded to above. That “‘silicification’”’ in the cleavage fissures of the 
rock appears, however, in other spots not to have been going on so regu- 
larly as in the instance to which t alluded above ; for I met with several 
instances, especially in Kloof, in and near the foot of the above-mentioned 
mountain range, where not only the cleavage fissures were more im- 
pregnated, or rather lined, with quartz, but where the whole mass of 
the rock, on either side of the respective cleavage fissures, was highly 
silicified, inirregular and varying breadth, the cleavage fissures being in that 
case obliterated, so that their position could only be identified by careful 
comparison with those portions of the same rock in the vicinity where they 
were distinctly traceable. The more silicious portions of the rock being 
now less affected by the atmospheric and aqueous decomposing agents 
than the remaining more felspathic portion, it remained standing in re- 
lief as it were (like the straight-lined bands in the cleavage planes above 
alluded to), when the other component of the rock was gradually more 
and more worn away; and in this manner there were created on the flat 
surface of the rock, generally gently sloping, numerous more or less annu- 
lar and shallow basin-like cavities, so numerous in many instances that 
the respective rock, especially if seen from some distance off, presented in 
its appearance a great resemblance to a honeycomb. 

It is but natural that whenever in this porphyritic syenite such segre- 
gations of the silitious component occurred, they would tend to produce 
corresponding segregations of felspathic and hornblendic components, 
and we notice, hence, in the same same locality, numerous veins and 
veinlets of greenstone, on the northern slope of that mountain range, 
traversing the syenite, the latter being often highly silicious when in 
contact with such yeins, 

I noticed on one spot veins of gréenstone’ traversing syenite, and not 
far from it, on another spot, veins of syenite traversing greenstone; and 
in the disposition and mutual position of such veins the same causes ap- 
pear to have exercised a prevalent influence, which bas controlled the 
formation of the cleavage fissures, Wherever we can obtain a glimpse at 
a vertical section of such rock, it is noticed that perpendicular as well as 
horizontal veins of such rock occur in the same mass, and the hypothesis 
that they were impelled from above would be as strongly supported by 
the appearance of these veins, as the hypothesis which assumes that they 
were forced up from below; the truth, perhaps, being that they are the 
results of the change which is gradually going on in theinternal arrange- 
ment of the rock, the previous creation of cleavage fissures being, most 
likely, an essential condition of their formation, and exercising a power- 
ful influence upon their shape. I could invariably trace on the sides of 
such veins the perfectly smooth, straight lines that correspond with the 
main cleavages of the surrounding rock, the veins themselves showing 
even, in very numerous cases, the perfect angles of such cleavage fissures, 
The shape of those veins being roundish only, and according to my expe- 
rience exclusively there, whea the surrounding rock was highly silicified, 
thus proving the contemporaneous occurrence of both phenomena, 

The famous veins of granite in the silicious clay-slate on the north side 





of Table Mountain present precisely similar appearance—that is, sharp, 
well-defined angles, and smooth, straight sides, which correspond with 
the cleavage fissures of both the granite and the clay-slate; and it would 
be hardly fair to suppose that the granite, when in a hot fluid state, should 
have respected the cleavage planes of the slate so much as not to make the 
least impression upon them ; not to mention the great difficulty to account 
by such a hypothesis for the occurrence of fragments of granite (often of 
a perfectly regular parallelipipedal shape) inclosed within the very mass 
of the clay-slate. 

In most of the diagrams which were intended to represent such veins, 
I noticed that these many sharp angles and smooth, straight sides of the 
veins were left out, although those, and many other minute and appar- 
ently insignificant features are as important and essential for the — 
of leading to a satisfactory general conclusion, as the many small and in- 
significant springs are for the formation of rivers and large streams. 

I certainly think that the matter is well deserving of the most careful 
attention and unbiassed examination from the hands of able and experi- 
enced practical geologists, before the above- hypothesis, of the igneous 
origin of veins, is taken as a firmly established dogma. Juuivs. 








IRON MANUFACTURE—DRY PUDDLING v. PIG-BOTLING. 
‘THE CORT CASE,” 


Si1r,—I have been too much engaged for some months to pay any effec~ 
tual attention to the progress of this case; in fact, since my letters in the 
Times last autumn led Lord Palmerston, with his usual tact and sagacity, 
to solve a difficulty by the grant of a pension to Mr, Richard Cort, little 
has been done but to fritter away, by mistakes, perversions, and conceal- 
ments, the magnificent position in which the claims of the Cort family 
were placed by the masterly review and extracts in the Ziz9 of July 29, 
2856, of tharpetitidi I~prepared ‘for MO"ESE.wiavcre. I have, of course, 
sufferéd-<4ome annoyance at witnessing so great a case sinking gradually 
away, from shock after shock administered by the consummate folly, 
ignorance, and conceit of its would-be advocates. The final blow to its suc- 
cess with the iron trade was struck by the absurd attack in the Mechanies’ 
Magazine, onthe inventor of the pig-boiling process—an attack on which 
I expressed to you my opinion the moment it appeared. I can only 
rightly characterise this attack, by saying that it was quite worthy in 
matter and spirit of “‘ W.,” “Spectator,” and other scribes, who, when 
out-argued and out-facted upon physical truths by Mr. Hopkins, in the 

rojectile controversy, took refuge in personal abuse, and are now, I see, 
increasing their reputation by pelting Faraday. 

Improvements in the manufacture of iron are far too weighty, and in- 
volve too much solid and enduring fact, to be capable of being handled by 
ignoramuses and sciolists. The subject is very comprehensive as well as 
substantial, and the slight missives of editorial impertinence glance from 
the massive reality like an arrow from a tower. 

The abridgments of iron patents lately published by Mr. Bennet Wood- 
croft, have made some extraordinary revelations.* The publication of 
Cort’s specification, some months since, had corrected the error into which 
his family had fallen, of representing the puddling process as the first 
patent of 1783. The rollers were the patent of 1783, and the puddling 
the patent of 1784, by which correction Peter Onions takes precedence of 
Cort, as using the reverbatory in the decarbonisation of iron. I do not 
attach much importance to this precedence; the use of the blast under 
the grate, and the use of streams of blast upon the iron, are very like varia- 
tions of the Cort process, upon which experimenting had been going for- 
ward a long time before the date of the patent, in 1784; and even if the 
plan of Onions were his own idea, the greater simplicity of the Cort pro- 
cess clearly makes a valid patent claim. But the patent which extinguishes 
the originality of the Cort invention, as an idea, is that of Thomas and 
George Cranage, in 1766, claiming to make pig-iron malleable in a reverba- 
tory furnace with raw pit coal only, whence it is taken to the forge hammer, 
and drawn into bars of various shapes and sizes, according to the will of 
the workman.” This indicates beyond any question the same process © 
which Cort afterwards broughtinto use. It isnot only possible, but most 
probable, that Cort knew nothing of this patent. The determined and 
masterly practical mind evinced in his specifications, and borne witness 
to by his contemporaries, had been for years engaged in persevering ex- 
periments with air furnaces; and the original discovery of the malleabi- 
lisation of pig-iron, by long exposure, may very well be a likely result of 
such experiments, But there isa still earlier claim for making iron with 
pit coal in an air furnace, by William Wood, a.p. 1728, . As there is no 
specification, I notice this patent only because it proposes to do what Cort 
effected sixty years afterwards, ‘‘to supply the nation with all the iron it 
requires, and prevent the buying of iron from foreign parts, which amounts 
to about 20,000 tons yearly, and is mostly paid forin ready money, to our 
great disadvantage and loss,” Every one at all acquainted with patents, 
knows that the mere invention or conception requires not one hundredth 

art the ability and labour which must be bestowed before realising it. 

his record is, therefore, interesting, and it exhibits that Cort’s energies 
supplied a desideratum of sixty years’ growth, during which time we also 
learn from the record that the importation of foreign iron had nearly 
trebled. Was this the same Wood whose copper coinage is immortalised 
in Dean Swift’s prose ? 

To what degree of perfection Cort might eventually have brought his 
puddling process is a blank in history. ‘The whole of the comprehensive 
methods of making wrought iron on a large scale, which contrast in his 
specifications with the petty contrivances then in use, were transplanted 
to Wales, and he was then crushed by the most fearful iniquity which a 
Government ever afforded as the recompense and encouragement of inven- 
tions. Lord Bacon has told us, that noble inventions hold the most ex- 
cellent place among human actions; because the civil benefits of states- 
men are of partial locality, and descend, at the most, only to a few ages; 
whereas, inventions are perpetuated through the course of time, and ex- 
tend toallmankind. And asin hiscomparison he proceeds to give a further 
precedence to inventions over civil reforms, because they spread» their 
advan without force or perturbation, so the corrupt patrons of H 
Cort took pains to violate this law also, and installed the ‘success of 
inventions by the disturbance of a human sacrifice. ae 

The ignorance and absurdity of the unfortunate attempts which ‘have 
been made in numerous publications, besides the Mechanics’ Magazine, to 
claim for Henry Cort the invention and practice of the pig-boiling pi 
cess, pass all understanding, Those who make them, whether jouraaliets 
or others, ought, if they really desire the inventor's family to obtain a 
public recompense, as a rational atonement for grievous public crimes per- 
petrated against a nacional benefactor, to be careful that they advance only 


* Inter alia, I perceive Mr. Anthony Hill, 1817, has actually a patent for the Bes- 
semer cullender / He mest have smiled much at last year’s great novelty, 
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what can be supported. This case is no personal question whatever of any 
individual—it is the claim of a whole family to the consideration of Par- 
liament which is at stake, a vindication of the national honour upon great 
and comprehensive grounds. Such a case can only be sustained by com- 
petent persons, and it can only be grievously damaged by the petty squab- 
bles of ignorance. : eters 
The state to which Cort had brought the operation of malleabilising iron 
in an air furnace, at the date when his property was plundered and handed 
over to a Government clerk was this :—He had, in 1785, with the aid of 
his patent rollers and welding furnaces, manufactured by puddling 60 tons 
of cast ballast into 30 tons of tough fibrous iron, which, under the highest 
scientific authority, was successfully tested against the best foreign iron. 
The question which then engaged his attention, as may be seen in the cor- 
respondence with Dr. Black’s brother, was to reduce the waste and cost 
of the conversion. Cort expresses his conviction of success in so cheap- 
ening the cost of manufacture ; this is shown to have very much dimin- 
ished in February, 1789, when Sir Jeremiah Homfray gives the actual 
results of the commencement of operations in puddling pig-iron at Penny- 
darran. During that year the process of puddling pig was sufficiently 
successful in the Welsh hands to enable them to supply the Government 
contracts. This official fact cannot be disputed. That considerable diffi- 
culties and drawbacks must have existed in puddling pig-iron upon sand 
bottoms, is a matter of course, and they led to the introduction at ar 
darran of the running out the fire to prepare the pig, so as to shorten the 
puddling process, upon the prejudicial sand bottoms. There are men yet 
living who recollect the circumstance of the patterns of a running-out fire 
being first brought from Staffordshire to Pennydarran. In the charcoal 
running-out fire, it was necessary to run out the metal two or three times 
before it was sufficiently decarbonised for finally sinking in the hollow 
fire; but the greater heat of the running-out fire, when supplied with coke 
and a stronger blast, enabled the pig to be prepared for the puddling fur- 
nace at one operation. e 
That the refinery was an improvement on the process which Cort was, 
as far as we know, practising at the moment he was brutally cut down, no 
informed person will deny. A laborious and expensive operation would 
have been gratuitously superadded, and, in the first instance, introduced 
into Wales. It was, Seaver, a modification comprised in Cort’s patent, 
for he claims the use of a!l cast metal; and the use which was made of 
this modification in the Committee of 1812, to deprive the children of the 
inventor of the grooved rollers, and of the other arrangements specified 
for the more effectual manufacture of iron on a large scale, of any recom- 
pense, was entirely worthy of the crimes of the Navy Pay Office of 1789, 
which it was the interest and the object of the Navy Pay Office of 1812 
to keep shrouded in the obscurity of the slumber then enveloping them. 
The refinery continued, and was considered an indispensable adjunct to 
the puddling of iron, until the invention of the pig-boiling process. The 
ignorance which has prevailed, and generally prevails, on the invention 
and author of a process which has by degrees nearly extinguished the re- 
finery fires, cannot be called extraordinary, because it seems the fate des- 
tined to attach to improvements in iron making. There is no manufacture, 
perhaps, which comes so little within the ordinary chatter and routine of 
book-making and periodical spouting; indeed, the facts in ironmaking 
seem to have a weight which makes them difficult of transport, even from 
one iron district to another. I have known numerous instances of Wales 
being in entire ignorance of what Staffordshire was doing, and Stafford- 
shire equally ignorant of the acts of Wales; and from such causes as these 
it has arisen, that authorities, expected to be best informed on everything 
relating to iron—such as even Mr. Fairbairn, were not aware how so great 
an improvement as the direct manufacture of iron of the first quality, at 
one process, from the pig, without the intervention of the refinery, came 
to be established in this country. : : oa 
I have for ten years been seeking for eract information as to the origin 
except in iling. but I have enquired in vain, it would appear, everywhere 


Cort’s claim, anatiov*rter. The perseverance with which I agitated the 
i : Bessemer’ s 


unredeemed promises, at last shook up to the public surface, in= 
1856, the true inventor of pig-boiling, and of the means for renGlMing it 
possible. I was much struck, on various grounds, with the letter which 
appeared at that time in the Birmingham Journal, from Mr. Hall, of the 
Bloomfield Works, claiming the invention of pig-boiling, and I have no- 
ticed it more than once in your pages. That letter has been the means of 
supplying the information I had so long searched for, and a vast deal more, 
I shall have a great deal to say on the subject, when time has permitted 
me to completely master it; for there is nothing of greater importance 
than to give public record to the gigantic value of the very few real stages 
which have been made in substantially facilitating the progress in qualit 
as well as quantity in manufacturing that metal, which is the all in all 
of civilisation; but at present I am only directing attention to explain 
the hurtful absurdity of interpreting the word ‘‘ebullition,’”’ or ferment, 
whether read in the patents of Cort, Onions, or any one else, “the pig- 
boiling process.” There is no truer way of reaching a clear conclusion 
what a thing is, than by determining what it is not. The real value of 
what actually belongs to Cort is only deteriorated by comprising it with 
matters to which he has no claim, 

In the practice of the original process of puddling, it was an object to 
avoid exposing the metal to too intense a heat, to save waste both of the 
iron and of the furnace. When iron bottoms were introduced, one mate- 
rial element of deterioration was removed; but the puddling was still 
necessarily continued at the lowest available temperature. That intense 
liquefaction, which permits the iron, protected in a bath of cinder, toJ 
throw up, by their lighter specific gravity, all the impure compounds, was 
inadmissible in exposed puddling ; and to shorten the time of exposure, 
various means, especially the use of water, were employed to hasten the 
decarbonisation, thus hastening the malleabilisation of the heat, by checking 
the escape of pernicious alloys, and prematurely bringing the mass to the 
hammer or the rolls, with all the confined impurities which the metal 
took with it into the puddling furnace, or contracted while it was there. 

The “ bringing the iron into nature” under a bath of liquid cinder, was 
the well known practice of the charcoal hollow fire; and I have been told 
by persons of veracity, that they conceived the idea of puddling in a similar 
manner, with the aid of iron lining to the puddling furnace, very carly in 
the present century. With the original puddling furnace, as used with 
sand bottoms, the thing was so totally impracticable, as in itself to render 
absurd the assertion that Henry Cort had practised it. Iron bottoms, after 
a long opposition, as is usual with everything new that is good, were at 
length introduced; but I can hear no intelligence of any person having 
actually attempted to puddle in cinder, until Mr. Hall’s attention was 
directed to its benefits, by the singular experiment with bosh cinder, re- 
lated in the letter to the Birmingham Journal. This first hint of puddle 
boiling led to the conceptions which he has since realised, but the iron- 
bottom merely was found quite insufficient for the intense action excited 
in the process; the sides of the furnaces were rapidly destroyed by the 
heaving and boiling mass, and it was not until after years of toil and 
thought, in constructing a proper furnace, with iron sides as well as bot- 
tom, and discovering a proper lining for their interior, that Mr, Hall rea- 
lized his idea, and succeeded in manufacturing economically direct from 
the pig, without the intervention of the refinery, qualities of iron far 
superior to any that it is possible to puddle from the finest metal. The 
perfect liquefaction of the iron under the protection of the cinder, which 
retards decarbonisation, and prevents oxidation, gives the metal time to 
clear itself of the lighter impurities, which are thrown up like a scum, 
as in any other kind of boiling, and carried away in the cinder. A per- 
fect command is attained of all the physical elements of the operation ; 
there is no limit to the heat which may be applied; and Mr. Hall’s prac- 
tice entirely reversed the prevailing theory, that the best bar-iron must 
be always produced at the lowest temperature. This theory has had its 
rise in the fact that the manufacture by any exposed process renders the 
metal liable to be alloyed with its own oxide, exactly in proportion to the 
heat applied; by reversing the fact, and protecting the iron from that very 
—aoee contingency, the theory is reversed. 

The scribes who have so numerously attempted to claim for Henry Cort 
the invention of the pig-boiling process, because his specification mentions 
the ebullition which takes place whenever pig-iron is melted at a suffi- 
cient heat, ought to have looked a little into the facts, and before they 
wrote obtained some practical data; they would then have avoided in- 
flicting so serious an injury as they have done onthe cause they professed 
to advocate. I say professed, because the simultaneous attack made on 
Mr, Hall, already one of the subscribers to the Cort fund, were so singular 
and personal in their character, as to tempt one to say, “an enemy has 
done this,” To attack a friend is at any time a delicate and difficult 
navigation, when there are the best reasons of truth and duty to command 

ing in the hazardous course; but when the attackee is entirely in 
the right, and the attackers entirely in the wrong, the movement regem- 


bles something more than ignorance, peiies to the suspicion that wolves 
in sheeps’ clothing have leaped into the fold, to decoy incompetence by 
traitorous advice, and under the mask of advocacy strip the claims of the 
Cort family of that high honour which has hitherto been their due. 

The monumental record owing by this nation to Henry Cort’s real mérits 
must not be sacrificed to the verbal quibbles of the ill-intentioned or the! 
ill-informed. Mr. Woodcroft’s book shows he was not the first originator 
of the idea of puddling, neither was he the inventor of Mr, Hall’s inven- 
tions of pig-boiling and the boiling furnace, a grand stage in the manu- 
faoture of iron, because supplying the means of manufacturing with eer. 
tainty, and with economy, by one process, the produce of the blast-furnace 
directly into malleable iron of the highest quality, neinouely and saving 
which did not exist in practice before his time. I say it supplies the means 
of making iron of the highest quality, because those manufacturers who 
study quantity more than quality do not take the pains to develope its full 
powers, and from their imperfeet adoption of it the impression which very 
much prevails has been acquited, that pig-boiling is only a -—.° means 
of getting at bar-iron of indifferent quality at a cheap cost, This is its 
abuse ; its use is patent to all who know the Bloomfieldiron, But though 
Cort was not, as is now shown, the first to conceive the idea of puddling, 
he was the first to. supersede foreign iron by the practice of it; he intro- 
duced it practically as the gtand basis of any subsequent improvemtent. 
He also, whatever might have been the forgotten object of the notches or 
furrows in Payne’s rollers, was the first to roll bar-iron round, square, 
or taper, as a marketable article, by grooved rollers. He was the first to 
divert the balling furnace from its petty practice of welding little balls of 
scrap iron in pots, or on fire tiles, to its present use of heating and welding 
large piles of iron, through the grooved rollers of his owninvention. He 
was the first to elaim and show the way, by all his combined practical 
methods, to manufacture bar-iron on a large scale “ by a more effectual 
application of fire and machinery, as described, than was before known or 
used by others, and entirely new and contrary to all received opinions 
amongst persons conversant in the manufacture of iron.” These are his 
claims; they were not disputed by his contemporaries, who, on the con- 
trary, rushed to obtain the use of the beneficial novelties by the payment 
of large royalties, from 10s. to 20s. per ton. From that date the ma- 
nufacture and the superiority of British iron commenced, and has steadily 
progressed, “ by his effectual applications of fire and machinery,” to its 
present gigantic extent. . 

These are the broad facts on which the Cort appeal to the nation rests, 
an appeal not in favour of one person only, but of many deserving per- 
sons, some of whom have not had even the pensionary fragment of acknow- 
ledgement. These are Cort’s merits, and they would have earned their 
own recompense but for those acts of desperate official ignominy, which 
augment a thousandfold the claims of his descendants upon the nation 
for justice, even much more than for reward. Let those who would ad- 


to the height of this great argument.” —May 4. Davin Musuer, 





ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL IN IRONWORKS 
AND COLLIERIES. 

We last week noticed Mr. Wilkie’s excellent treatise on the Manufacture of Iron in 
Great Britain, calling especial attention to his remarks on the employment of capital 
in ironworks and collieries; and we now return to the subject, to lay his views more 
fully before our readers. The importance of the British iron manufacture ~~~ he 
opportunities it affords for the employment of capital, are so gree* ~~ 10ney 80 fre- 
quently embarked in it by parties who are personally whn'¥ unacquainted with this 
branch of our national industry, that an endeay ~~’ point out some of the principal 
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Where the smelting of iron is carried on, the manufacturer generally raises his own 
coal, ironstone, and sometimes limestone, aud makes his own coke, firebrick, &c., and 
then sells his pig-iron to the forge and mill, or foundry proprietor, or converts it him- 
selfinto wrought-iron or foundry goods. Forge and mill proprietors and ironfounders 
usually purchase the pig-irom and coal they require from other parties, and make 
their profit by converting the pig-iron into marketable articles. Of course by this 
method of procedure works may be undertaken with a smaller amount of capital than 
would be needful in the case of opening up minerals, but there is also less opportu- 
nity of making large profits, as when iron rises in value the prices of all the necessary 
materials rise also, and when iron is low, although the price of materials would like- 
wise fall, stilla profit would be made upon them by the seller. In case of works 
raising the mineral for themselves, supposing, of course, that they are of suitable 
quality and worked at a moderate cost, there is no intervening profit, and when 
iron is high in price the profits are very great, and even when iron is low, it is still 
made at the minimum of expense, all the materials being procured at cost price. 

There are two main causes of want of success in establishing profitable ironworks— 
injudicious selection of site as affecting earriage, quality of minerals, royalty, &c. ; 
and want of judgment incarrying out works even when the situation, quality of coai 
and other minerals, facilities of carriage, and arrangements as to royaities, &c., are 
of a favourable character. The conditions necessary to be borne in mind in seleetin 
a spot for establishing smelting works, and indeedin some degree any other branch 
of iron manufacture, are the possession of suitable coal, and which can be worked at 
@ modefate cos:, ironstone of moderate quality, facilities for carriage both for sending 
the manufactured iron to market, and for importing ironstone, firebrick, timber and 
general stores, when required. The minerals must not only be of suitable quality, 
but their exteut must be ascertained, as also their depth from surface, their dip, 
freedom from faults, dislocations and disturbances, as a great dip causes incalculably 
more trouble and expense in working, than when the strata are nearly horizontal, 
and a fault is often the cause of a complete change in the position and consequent 
value of the minerals, The royalty, or ‘‘ gaieage,”’ to be paid for permission to work 
(a very usual royalty is 6d. per ton), and the terms of the lease as relates to dead rent 
(or payment in case the royalty does not amount to a certain sum per annum) reason- 
able. Proper provision should also be made for the lessee to surrender his lease if he 
should find it necessary todo so. There must also be a good supply of water avail- 
able; the lease should include permission to use, on easy terms, any stone, clay, sand, 
or other materials that may be useful in carrying out the works; and the terms for 
damage done to the surface in erecting works, making roads, tramways, water-cout ses, 
reservoirs, &c., and depositing cinder and other refuse, should be clearly defined. 
Right of way, especially if it should be necessary to bring any material from adjoin- 
ing or neighbouring properties, should have full consideration, so as to prevent any 
cause of difference or undue expense on this point. 

A statement that is often put forth as an inducement to capitalists to enter upon 
working minerals is, that they ‘‘crop out ” on the side of a hill, and can consequently 
be obtained without the expense of sinking a pit, and that in many cases the water 
will run out from the level, and thus save the expense of pumping it. Now such 
statements inuat be received with great caution for several reasons, for although it is 
true that the position and inclination of the minerals may, in some instances, be such 
as to present great advantages for working, in the generality of cases the advantages 
are not so rea. as first uppearances may indicate, and serious drawbacks may also have 
to be encountered. One of the chief disadvantages to be encountered in working 
minerals by ‘‘ level” is deficient ventilation, and where underground workings are 
badly ventilated, nothing goeson right. The usual reason of this deficient ventilation 
is, that there is no opportunity of obtaining a vertical shaft to act as a chimney, the 
expense of making an air-shaft from the +ummit of the hill where the elevation was 
considerable, frequently being the obstacle, and if made, the position is much the same 
asa colliery won by pits. Another great disaavantage is, that when adrift has been 
extended a considerable distance into the side of the mountain, and the mineral acces- 
sible by it is worked out, whenever a further extension of the drift is made and fresh 
mineral obtained, it frequently has to be brought out through the first level, heavy 
expense being incurred in maintaining the drift; the cost of haulage, especially when 
the distance amounts to a mile or upwards, is a serious matter, and the ventilation 
being very feeble, only a small force of colliers ean be put on, and thus the output 
of coal will be proportionately small, or supposing the air to be sufficient for a large 
number of men there would be no advantage in employing them, as the distance would 
preclude the delivery of any large quantity of mineral at the level’s mouth, and the 
coal could not be removed from the workings as fast as loaded. The output of coal 
from a level is considered good if it amounts to 60 or 80 tons a day, and is frequently 
only 40 or 50 tons, whilst a pit will tarn out easily from a single shaft 300 tons per day, 
and double that quantity if required in aday of 12 hours, and the whole being deli- 
vered at one spot, no haulage for the purpose of concentrating such a quantity of 
mineral is required, as would be the case where the same quantity of coal has to be 
procured from a number of levels. 

Iron and coal companies on the Joint-Stock System are usually projected by parties 
who, either as landowners or in some other way, have interests in the affair totally 
separate and distinct from those of the body of shareholders. Doing business for the 
sake of doing business is a course of procedure which should be avoided, nothing ia 
to be got by it, and without there is a profit to be obtained business had better not be 
undertaken. In a concern where the outlay of money hasbeen judiciously made, the 
amount sunk in works and appliances has been kept in due proportion, and the cur- 
rent expenses ically arranged, there is the power not only to bear with com- 
parative ease the pressure of adverse times (which are sure to occur, and frequently 
with little notice of their advent), but, to a great extent to admit of declining or 
making contracts, sales, or other undertakings; whereas in a concern with little or 
no available capital, and burdened with current expenses of works too large for the 
monetary resources, no option is leftat atime of depression but either close at once 
and stop further loss, or, what is frequently done, accept any contracts that ean be 
procured, whether profitable or not, and endeavour by all sorte of mancuvering to 
keep things together, with the.too often delusive hope that some happy turn may 
arise to enable escape from a desperate position. 

— 


— 


Society or Arts.—At the Society of Arts Conversazione, on Wednesday, 
the chief point of interest in the lecture-room centred on Mr. Seddon’s beautiful illus- 
trations of Eastern subjects, inclusive of many, extremely interesting, of Scriptural 
reference in Syria and pt, upon which an eloquent address was delivered by Mr. 
Ruskin. Among the variety of mechanical models on the ground-floor, those of the 
working size, exhibited by Mr. Lee Stevens, attracted general attention, particularly 
his regulaticg air-doors for marine, land, and locomotive furnaces, and smoke-pre- 
venting stoves. Of the latter, one was shown of the eame size and shape as that in 
use at the Board of Health, manufactured by Hayward, Brothers, Biackfriars-road. 
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MEMS. OF MINES AND MINERS—No, II, 

Jas. Wakzen (St. Just), or “Great Jem,” as he was commonly calleq 
was a mining celebrity, and was one of those remarkable instruments the 
Almighty, in his ingcrutable wisdom, uses to carry out his mysterious de. 
signs; * man of prodigious strength and size, addicted to the Cornish 
science of wrestling, by which he obtained an activity and coolnogg in 
danger so necessary under trying circumstances. In the year 1825, this 
man, with 39 other Cornish miners, was selected to proceed to Mexico to 
work the silver mines in that country, and for that purpose left Falmouth 
in the Gambria schooner, whose only other freight was about 40 tons of 

uicksilver. In the Bay of Biscay, a Vessel was discovered to be on fir, . 
e captain of the brig Cambria (Codd), though it was blowing a hoay’ 
gue, bore down on the burning vessel, which proved to be the Kens, East 
ndiaman, with troops on board, amounting, with the passengers and ship's 
company, to nearly 640 souls, On nearing the ship, the crew of whic) 
80 in number, had mutinied, acting on the pringiple of “self Preservation 
is the first law of nature,” had seized the boats of the burning ship, and gt. 
tempted to board the Cambria; on arriving, some of these sailors jumped 
on the deck, and being questioned as to whether all hands were in th, 
boats, answered “No.” James Warren, to his everlasting honour, be it 
recorded, insisted on their eeecalag to the burning ship, to save as many 
as possible ; on resistance being offered, he knocked down those who Tee 
fused, assuring them there were 40 as good men as he on board, and tha 
they would destroy every man who refused to do his duty; he made them 
row him back to the burhing mip, threatening instant death to the men 
who should dispute his orders, He insisted none but women and children 
should be first rescued, and in this was successful, but on returning to th, 
Cambria the difficulty was how to get the seasick, shivering wretches op 
board, none having more than their night clothes on. This noble fellow 
stationed himself in the fore chains of the Cambria, where his hero 
strength became available, for he seized the first he could grasp, as the boat». 
with its living freight, rose on the boiling wave, and hurled them by -¢), 
force on board the “ark of refuge.” In this way he saved the lives of 
many individuals, and by his manly courage, noble bearing, and example 
inspired a confidence that, under God’s providence in that fearful hour, 
“ when shrieked the timid and stood still the brave,” was the means of 
preserving upwards of 700 of these poor creatures, who from the dastardly 
conduct of the sailors (we trust for the sake of their country acting under 
the dread of a fearful death), had deserted their duty and left the helplosg 
to their fate. In this great exertion this miner received such injuries ag 
to prevent his again working at mining; but our Government gave him 
a minor situation in the Coast Guard, such as his education and abilities 
enabled him to take; the East India Company and the gratitude of the 
passengers made him such presents as would have rendered him indepen. 
dent, but improvidence, the usual companion of uneducated persons, neu. 
ised all these efforts, and James Warren died in congecerve poet. 
‘This does not derogate from the goodness of his heart, or his iness to 
face danger in time of ai humanity dictated. I merely bring 
him forward as a type of his class, most of whom are actuated by the same 
feeling, though all are not given the physical power here so strongly de. 
veloped and pourtrayed. He has been dead some sears, but his name is 
still held in respect by the parishioners, as a good-natured, liberal fellow 
that “ Great Je«« Warren,” the wrestler, in contradistinction to another 
James Warren, of the same parish, a noted wrestler, once the champion of 

e sunty, who was called “ Little Jem Warren,” or by sobriquet “ Little 

ercules ;” this man was no more than 4 ft. 7} in., yet his strength was 
prodigious, fully entitling him to his sobriquet ; this man was also a miner, 
and worked at Levant and Boscaswell Downs Mines, 


In this parish also resided a man whose daring gained him the nick. 
name (all have them) of ‘Tom the Devil;” this man was one of the cliff 


pioneers, and would venture on paths a sheep or goat dare not attempt, 
Many of his feats of daring in rescuing shipwrecked mariners are almost 
beyond belief; as an instance of cool daring I may be allowed to enume- 
rate the following :—In this parish are to be found a few of the now nearly 
extinct race of the Cornish chough, or red-legged crow, which build their 
nests in the most inaccessible places of the tremendous cliffs near Pendeen, 
A collector of ornithological specimens came into the neighbourhood, who 
was desirous of obtaining a few of these birds and their eggs. Tom was ap- 
plied to, and at once accepted the task, by tying a rope around his body 
and being lowered to a depth of 100 ft. off the top, and about 200 ft. from 
the sea, and then swinging himself on to the ledge of the overhanging 
rock on which the birds are to be found ; after alighting on this frightful 
precipice, Tom by some means let go the rope, which was then dangling 
10 or 12 feet from him. As soon as he had collected the young birds and 
eggs, he shouted to those above to stand by and hold fast, as he was going 
to jutnp to the rope; the men at surface, as may easily be supposed, were 
horrified at finding no weight attached, and watched with dread Tom's 
experiment, when they saw poor Tom plunge headlong into the sea! on 
the surface of which he soon appeared, requesting them as loud as he could 
shout to go round to Pendeen Cove, as he would swim there as soon as 
they could walk; on their arrival, to their surprise they found Tom not 
only alive, but little exhausted, and nothing daunted by his tremendous 
oe and swim, 

mention these anecdotes to show the hardihood and presence of mind 
frequently displayed by our miners, many of whom, though othed in 
rough exteriors, contain as many of the true nobilities of mankind as they 
who present more polished appearances, In my next I shall show some 
of the more accomplished miners, in whom mental powers will be shown 
as forcibly existing as physical. Grorce Henwoop, 


ve 








Execrro-Macnetism as A Motive Power.—In the discussion upon Mr. 
Hunt’s paper on this subject ( see last Mining Journa/), it was remarked that Prof. 
Botto, of Turin, had estimated that with a Grove’s battery there would be a consump- 
tion of 45 lbs. of zine per horse-power per day. Starting with this, and assuming: 
battery of one cell, the equivalent of zinc being 32, and one-third of an equivalent of 
nitric acid being 18, there would be consumed for 45 lbs. of zinc, 25°3 lbs. of nitric 
acid equal to about 50°6 lbs. of commercial acid. Taking the zine at 3d. per Ib., and 
the nitric acid at 6d. per lb.; and setting off the small quantity of mercury used for 
the amalgamation, and the sulphurie acid against the salts formed, the estimated 
cost would be 1/. 168. 10'¢d. per horse power for every 24 hours. Then came the theo- 
retical difficulty of the equivalents of power; the difficulty not only of employing 
zine, but also other materials—sulphuric acid, for instance, which was the cheapest; 
all these went through a costly process before they could be employed for those pur- 
poses—thus manufactured, and consequently expensive, materials were used, instead 
of crude matter. Therefore, unless the power could be utilised to a greater degree 
than in the steam-engine the difficulty was ie eee insuperable. The forms of 
machines might be divided into three types—there was the principal of suspension, 
or making and stopping the magnetism, as employed in the machines of Dal Negro 
and Botto; the principle of * inversion of polarity” adopted by Richie, and followed 
by Jacobi; and the deflecting, or galvanometer principle, where th¢ needle was de- 
flected with a coil round it—this was first practised by Petrie. All the larger machines 
which had been constructed on the suspension or the inversion principle—the latter 
being thought to be the best. A comparison which had been instituted as to the cot 
of different means of producing power showed, that for every shilling expended there 
might be raised by manual power 600,000 lbs., one foot high ina day ; by horse-power, 
3,600,000 lbs. ; by steam power, 56,000,0001lbs.; by electro-magnetism, 900,(100 !bs. 
The plan of winding round the magnet a closed coil of wire not connected with the 
battery, the induced current in which might be employed to produce magnetiam in 
another bar of iron, had been tried by Hjorth, and had been abandoned, owing to tht 
difficulty of dealing with the current when the magnet was in motion, It had al 
been found that the power of the second magnet thus created was of very inferior 
moment in any form of machine then devised, and was not practically available 
With regard to the relation between heat and mechanical effect, the experiments 0! 
Joule had been confirmed by the researches of Prof. W. Thompson, of Glasgow; Dr. 
Scoresby worked with Joule on this problem; it had engaged the attention of P’ 
fessor Bunsen, of Marburg, and more recently M. Favre, who had arrived at the sa! 
conclusions as those recorded by Joule. In closing the discussion, it was remarked 
that there could be no doubt, from what had been said, that the application of voltait 
electricity, in whatever shape it might be developed, was entirely out of the questiot 
commereially speaking, Without, however, considering the question in that pols! 
of view, the mechanical application seemed to involve almost insuperable difficultie 
It might be suggested that the power necessary to destroy molecular attraction mig)! 
not be comparable to the ordinary mode of developing power by imparting heat 
elastic vapours, the one being an enormous force exerted over an infinitely sm! 
space, and the other a limited power exerted over a very large space. This vie* 
might derive illustration by considering the well known mechanical difficulty of com 
paring a given pressure at rest, and another pressure with a given velocity. 


Tue Sznastoron Fizet.—The Boston (U.S.) Submarine Company hav! 
just despatched a vessel to the Black Sea with a numerous staff of mechanics a0 
divers under the superintendence of Mr. Wellington Lee, who is considered one of 
the most experienced submarine engineers in the United States; an ample ap? 
ratus for blasting, and a Gwynne pumping-engine, capable of raising 1000 barre!*” 
water per minute, As the submerged ships at Sebastopol (about 100 innumber) wel 
sunken under the direction of competent officers, with a view of being raised aga! 
joy byw probably their hatches and ports closed, and are, therefore, precisely adapt 
to the new process. The old system of raising a sunken vessel was to use chains 4” 
scows, the chief objections being the damage done to the hulls by the friction of th 
chains and the uncertainty and expense of the process, By the new process the ve 
sel is made so far water-tight as not to admit so much as 1000 barrels of water Pe 
minute, and then the pump fs set to work, and creatinga partial vacuum by exhav® 
ing the water, the vessel risea to the surface, It appears the process is secured " 
patent to the Boston Company, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MININ 





May 9, 1857.] 





PHretings ot Mining Companies, 


AUSTRALIAN MINING COMPANY. 


A special general meeting of shareholders was held at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate, on Thursday, Mr. R. F. Davis in the chair. 

Mr. Wa.rorp (the secretary) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The re stated that at the annual general meeting, held in July last, the direc- 
tors phy + shareholders to understand that as soon as the Chariton Mine had been 
tested“to the extent of the funds which were at the directors’ disposal, the board 
would call a meeting, to consult with them as to future pr dings. The despatch 
from Mr. Forster, the manager, extracts of which have already appeared in the Mining 
Journal, were taken as read, and the report concludes as follows : — 

These aud all other letters on mining matters have been regularly laid before your 
consulting mining agent, Captain Jehu Hitchins, who is in constant communication 
with the board, and whose report, dated April 20, 1857, upon the present position and 
future prospects of the mine, is as follows :— 

Having carefally examined the rts of Mr, Forster of the workings at Charlton 
from time to time received, giving details of the progress of operations, I beg to ob- 
serve, in the first place, that what has been done is in accordance with my advice and 
the instructions given by yourselves; consequently, so far they aré such as I con- 
sider the most advantageous and proper to attain the object in view—viz., after asger- 
taining the nature of the stratification, the direction and prospects of the vein or veins 
met with in such explorations, to determine AL best place to sink a shaft proper to 

on the deeper and more permanent operations, ° 
*Trese preliminary trials have occupied more time, and, consequently, greater costs 
have been incurred, than was at first supposed would be required. owever, with 
put I think one exception, the course has been progressive with respect to the pro- 
spects ; and his late letters of Jan. 20 and Feb. 2 of this year are, in my opinion, more 
satisfactory than any previous advices, as, after finding that the surface or shallow 
strata, containing nodules and stones of carbonate, and other rich ores of co yh 
as the specimens sent home show, and the shaft No, 2, at a depth of 20 fms, elow 
the surface—the deepest point yet reached—has met, in a cross-cut therefrom, the 
most regular lode yet found inthe property. The great influx of water here is a good 
indication also, as showing a continuous vein has overmatched the horse-whim, 80 
that without other more efficient power, it will, it is stated, be most difficust, if not 
impossibie, to get deeper ; and in this position of your adventure it is that you direct 
me to give my opinion for your own and the shareholders’ consideration. 

I think that, after having gone so far with the preliminary trials, with such kindly 
indications to begin upon, and resulting thus far so favourably, you should yet per- 
severe to at least 40 fms. in depth in some one most likely point, the which appears 
to me to be the said No. 2 shaft, being the most central for driving cross-cuts; and 
to drive on the course of the lodes, veins, or branches, as the case may be, on their 
being cut through. The steam-engine now on the premises can be readily erected to 
work, which will pump the water cheaper and more efficiently than by any other 
means, having wood as fuel there, ¢ 

Judging from the reports sent home, and forming my opinion also in part from 
having seen portions of the mining districts of Australia, both productive and more 
paying, the Barra Burra and Kapunda in particular, with the latter of which I think 
the Charlton Mine has some analogy, having strings and branches of green car t 





two meetings could be held, during whieh time operations would have to be suspended 
in the colony, and at a heavy expense. 

Mr. Coxmzap’s amendment was then pat, and declared lost. 

Mr. Cyrus Leoe next posed that the report of the directors be received and 
adopted, with the e: of the last two paragraphs, observing that it was only ob- 
jecting to raising the capital by loan notes, 

Mr. Jonzs the d t, which was carried. 

Mr. Leo said the next question was Whether it was desirable to spend a farther 
sum or not in testing the Chariton Mine or not: he was for proceeding. No one, in 
his opinion, could speak more favourably of the indications of tlre Chariton Mine than 
Capt Hitchins, He concladed by proposing thata call of 5s. per share be made, pay- 
able by two instalments of 2s, 6d. each, as reguived. 

Mr. Coxmean seconded the resolution, which, after a lengthened disedssion, was 
carried ; and a vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the progeedings, 


ALTEN MINING ASSOCIATION. 


The special meeting of this association was held at the offices, 2, New Broad-street, 
on Tuesday, Mr. J. Lasoveneas in the chair. 

After the advertisement convening the meeting had been read, and the usual pre- 
liminary proceedings, the following report was read by Mt. Woopra.t (a director) :— 

In accordance with the views expressed by the directors in their last annual report, 
this special meeting has been called, for the purpose of submitting to the shareholders 
the present state of the affairs and property of the association, and to take such mea- 
sures as may be resolved upon for increasing the capital of the company, which the di- 
rectors consider may be best effected by an amalgamation with the Quenangen Mining 
Association. It is well known to those shareholders who for a long period have been in- 
terested in this association that the directors have laboured under great ¢isad 
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of ng; and, after considering the cireumetances under which the 

company is situated, the direetors are decidedly of opinion that it is desirab’ 

The balance aguinet #8 being 5173/. 8s. 54. has mainly arisen from the driving 
ce the mine 5 . le ‘om the 

the adit level, and in clearing out the old workings, 

accomplish, and yielded no returns, 

been increased b: 10008., 

and during the war in the Bast. To meet this 

issue, at the most favourable opportunity, 

calls, on the shareholders for the balance. 


Mr. Taomas observed that the mines were in a good condition, and likely to 
more productive as their bilities were further developed. ad 

Mr, Harrison said that t the best course they could adopt would be 
follow out the recommendation of the directors, Their ores were now smelted at the 
Alten works; there they had redaction establishments, whieh at = 
not possess, and, in his opinion, the ama; ation would be beneficial to both pa: 

The Cuaraman said, as the chairman of companies, and peseeing some inter- 
est in both, after an anxious consideration this was the most practicable result they 
could arrive at, At t their ores were smelted at Alten, at a profit to both par- 
ties, and ifsent in a raw state to Swansea a greater expense would be incurred. 

It was moved the Cuaremax, and seconded by Mr, Hannison, that the report 
of the directors d be adopted, and they should be empowered to carry out the 
amalgamation proposed therein. 

A SHAREHOLDER enquired what was their present produce ! 

Mr. Tuomas said that last year it had been about 30 tons of fine copper; this year 





owing to the insufficient capital at their disposal for carrying on the affairs of the com- 
pany; and daring last year, when the juce of the mines diminished so materially, 
the directors felt that a time had arrived when a continuance of operations without ad- 
ditional means would be incurring a risk which the shareholders, as a body, must con- 
sider highly injudicious, and they now feel the necessity of ealling on the shareholders 
to adopt such measures as may be deemed expedient for relieving the association from 
its present uncertain and critical position. 

At the last annual meeting, the prospects of the mine had somewhat brightened, par- 
ticularly at Raipas; and the directors are glad to state that this improvement has not 
only continued, but that a very material change for the better has also taken place at 
the Old Mine, where a continuation of the lode has been found under the former work- 
ings, a few fathoms distant from the place where the lode has been invariably intersected, 
and cut off by aslide. The last report states this diseovery to be improving in depth, 
and the lode at that time was increasing in size, yielding 254 tons of ore per fm. The 
discovery of the lode in this part of the mine is looked upon as of greater importance 
than anything met with in this district for many years; and should it continue to im- 
prove as it has done during the past two months, the ehance of ultimately laying open 
an extent of lode of not less than 200 fms. in length appears probable. 

For some time past operations have been carried on at Woodfall’s Mine, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the south-west ground, where the prospects have been very encourag- 
ing, and where some fair tribute ground has been laid open. 

At Michell’s, a new adit has been driven on the course of a small lode from the side of 





shallow, and a more compact lode in depth, I feel more satisfied in the recommenda- 
tion to the shareholders to effect the trials I have named, as a general index result 
for this and other points of the property, which I hope will also hereafter command 
attention, there being indications in different parts of your land here nearly as pro- 
mising and possibly as good atanequal depth. Although I cannot vouch for the cor- 
rectness of the calculations to carry out the work to the extent I have advised, I think 
it ean be well accomplished for what Mr. Forster has stated—3000/, additional, and 
which may be fixed as a limit, 

Your past expenditure has been the more heavy on account of having to establish 
everything in a new part of the colony, and although the yet high price of labour will 
render the carrying on of the workings costly, te with the observance of such econo- 
mies as experience of the past will direct, together with the easy nature of the stratum 
for working, and the more direct cireumscribed sphere of action, results can now be 
sooner arrived at, and also more cheaply than at first. Supplies also are better cared 
for—in fact, economics in every department better observed ; and should the success 
I anticipated attend the search by meeting a good discovery of ore, the less carriage 
to shipping than from most of the other mines of the colony, and the good quality of 
the ore, will also be an item in the account.—Jenu Hircaips. 

TuNnGkILLo.—This property, consisting of 20,000 acres, is now let on lease, for a 
period, of which five years were unexpired on Nov. 1, 1856; the rental derived from 
this property amounts to 815/.a year. Your directors have reason to believe that, 
within a limited period, + at most by the time of the expiration of the lease, the pro- 
perty will easily realise, if offered for sale, above 1/, per acre. 

AtLen’s Crerk,—847 acres of land were unsold here when the last advices left Aus- 
tralia ; but megociations were pending for the sale of nearly half this quantity. — 

CHarLton-—The point, however, which more immediately calls for the consider- 
ation of the shareholders, is the course to be decided on with regard to the Charlton 


Mine. It will be seen that Mr. Forster and Capt. Hitchins recommend perseverance; 
the latter especially u that the shaft should be sunk to the 40, and both agree in 
estimating the cost at about 3000/. Considering the promising indications of the mine, 


were there funds in hand, the directors would not hesitate to counsel the adoption of 
the recommendations of so practical and prudent a miner as Capt. Hitchins. Still, 
in the present stringent state of the money market, and remembering the heavy bur- 
dens which have been borne by the shareholders of this company, and the serious dis- 
appointments whieh those who are interested in it have had to bear, the board natu- 
rally hesitate to ask their constituents to advance further funds by way of calls. 

In views however, one sire of the question, the board must not lose sight of the 
other; and failing the proceeding with operations at Charlton it will become neces- 
sary to take steps towards realising the company’s property; and it must not be for- 
gotten that the same stringency of the money market which fetters you in following 
out the recommendations of practical men will operate disadvantageously should you 
attempt the realisation of your property at the present time. It may be well for the 
shareholders to consider the advisability, under existing circumstances, of adopting 
measures which will not necessitate a further advance of capital, and yet will test the 
Charlton Mine in the very fullest manner, and enable the company to dispose of their 
other property to the best advantage. If the shareholders should consider it desir- 
able to attain these objects, the course to be taken, as it seems to the board, would be 
to raise amongst the shareholders and their friends, on loan notes, a sum of 5000/., or 
thereabouts, for two years, at 7 per cent. perannum, The property of the company 
at Tangkillo alone, consisting of 20,000 acres of freehold land, exempt from royalty, 
and free from all incumbrances, affords an ample security for the money, and the 
interest named would give the shareholders advancing the money a return of a liberal 
character. It has been suggested by several shareholders that it would be desirable 
to make two separate calls, at certain intervals, not exceeding 2s, 6d. per share; but 
the directors, having given full consideration to the subject, are of opinion that it is 
not advisable to increase the paid-up capital of the company. 


A statement of accounts was submitted, from which the subjoined is d d:— 
’ 85 















Cash at bankers, and money at call . 08 411 

Arrears of seventh call ......... 95 0 0 

Allen’s Creek, balance due ..,, 2020 4 6 

Copper ore on its way home 586 0 O= £3218 9 5 

oe nr eee £750 0 0 

Colonial drafts. . 1600 0 0 

BARIES (BF) a crcvcccsvceceiccrccncesseesbvesvccececssscccee O00 O Oe BONO O 0 
Balance in favour of adventurers ...............s0000008+ £718 9 5 


The CuatrMan said, as the report went so fully into the position of affairs, he should 
only trouble them with a few remarks; but if any furtherinformation was required, 
he should have great pleasure in answering any questions. ‘The board hoped to have 
called them together earlier, as from the indications they expected the mine by this 
time would be more fully developed. Mr. Forster found himself overpowered with 
water in the No, 2 shaft at 20 fms., which was always considered a good sign, and 
Capt. Jehn Hitchins was of opinion that they were coming to a continuous lode, which 
was generally the case when the water followed the lode, Mr. Forster had still 2 
high opinion of Charlton Mine, which was confirmed by Capt. Remfrey, who was still 
in the colony. Capt. Jehu Hitchins had seen the whole of the correspondence, and 
his discretion was generally known, although he might say more if he was not present. 
The question, now, was, whether they ought to give Chariton a further trial. He 
(the Chairman) was of opinion they ought to sink 20 fms. deeper; they had an engine 
of their own on the spot, and all they had got to do was to erectit. The estimated 
sum required, Mr. Forster was of opinion, would be about 3000/., which was confirmed 
by Capt. Hitehins, and they had now to consider how they would raise that amount. 
He objected to calls, but still, after spending so mach money, it seemed a pity to aban- 
don the mine. If they disposed of the property at the present time they would be far 
more likely to lose than by carrying it on and testing it still further, as suggested by 
Mr. Forster and Capt. Hitchins. The plan that appeared to him most feasible for 
raising money was by loan notes, and that amongst themselves; such notes to be is- 
sued for two years, at 7 per cent. If the concern paid theycould easily discharge the 
loan, and it might be convenient for some of the shareholders to advance this sum, in- 
stead of making a compulsory call. 

Mr. Joun Fretp approved of the plan, provided the directors were sure of getting 
the money, as in the present state of affairs here he was afraid they would be disap- 
—— unless they had a list of the shareholders on whom they could rely to come 

orward, 

Mr. Coxneap objected to any further experiments, as they ought to be satisfied 
with the testing as far as it had gone, and spend no moremoney. If they referred to 
the reports, they would find in the Charlton a parallel case to the Tungkillo Mines: 
130,0007. had been already spent, and they might spend another 130,000/. He would 
submit whether they had not better wind-up, and divide something amongst them. 
selves. Mr. Coxhead concluded by moving as an amendment that the company be 
wound-up, in conformity with clause 143 of the Deed of Settlement. 

Mr. Smirn seconded the amendment. 

A Proprietor thought it very foolish to abandon the property after spending so 
much, and when all knew mining was so uncertain: they ought to make a further 
attempt to carry on the operations. 

Mr. Freep said, if the money could be obtained in the way proposed it would be 
preferable, but under any circumstances, however they might dislike mining, it woula 
be a bad plan to pull up at the present time. (Hear.) 

A Proparieror, although altogether opposed to going on, strongly advised, in the 
event of doing so, to make a call rather than get into debt. 

Mr. Cyrus Lxeoo considered they ought to carry on the mine a little further, bat 
thought it morally impossible to raise the money by loan notes, and when Mr. Cox- 
head’s amendment was disposed of he should propose a call of 5s, 

Mr. Livesky said he had just returned from the colony, and was well acquainted 
with the property. The genera: opinion there was that it should have a further trial. 

Capt. Jnnv Hrrenrns «aid he recommended the directors to make certain trials at 
the Tangkillo Mine ; and those trials had been made, but not proving successful they 
were abandoned, and he was not quite sure they were carried far enough. (Hear.) 
He must.refer them to the Burra Burra and the Kapunda, and the Charlton Mine 
was something like the latter, as they had strings of ore only at first, but on going 
down they met with the lode. (Hear.) Hecould only judge from appearances, but 
if they shut up the mine the loss was certain; if they went on they might meet with 
a very heavy prize. (Cheers.) 

The Cuarrmay, in reply to Mr. Field, said, although they had not got in their pockets 
the necessary promises, when they first came into office they were trusted with 
15,0002, on loan notes, and they had no fear of the proprietors trusting them with 
50007. (Hear.) Whatever the proprietors wish we shal! be happy to carry out: we 
came into the concern in the hour of trouble, and we will not abandon it in any dif- 
ficulty. (Cheers.) He would remind them that if the amendment was carried it was 
virtually dissolving the company ; for although the clause alluded to was to take into 

consideration the question, it would require, under the deed, three months before the 


the in, intersecting and draining the old workings on Nellen’s lode, where it is 
hoped shortly to have some fair returns of ore. This adit has also been continued to 
Michell’s old shaft, on the south lode, and a small extent of good orey ground has thereby 
been laid open, and is being worked on. It is considered advisable to continue this adit 
to the north-west, for the purpose of intersecting Michell’s north lode, which formerly 
yielded large returns of rich yellow ore. There is seldom a summer passes withont dis- 
coveries of greater or less importance being made, and a great number of promising lodes 
remain unexplored for wantof means. The most recent discovery was made last autumn 
near the Kaaflord Mines, on the Melsvig Mountains, close to some lodes that were worked 
some years ago. The ore at this place was good, and yielded profitable results, having 
been worked a short time only on tribute, but owing to the advanced state of the season, 
and earlier setting in of the winter than usual, operations were obliged to be suspended. 
It is intended to resume them this summer, and the appearance of the lode promises 
satisfactory returns. On the whole, the prospects of the mines have materially improved 
since the annual meeting. 

The smelting establishment is in a perfect working condition, and fully equal to the 
reduction of more than double the present produce of the mines. 

The financial position of the company, according to the last audited accounts, exhi- 
bits the following available assets:—At Alten, in cash, goods, stores, and materials, 
94171, 18s, 1d. ; In England, 12497, 143. 4d.-219,6672. 128.5d. This latter sum is all that 
remained for the directors to provide for the supplies of goods and materials, and other 
expenditure, for at least 18 months before receiving any further remittances in copper 
from Alten, consequently the shareholders must clearly see that the directors are obliged 
to have recourse to their bankers for considerable advances to prosecute the mines. The 
directors wish to see this unsatisfactory state of affairs remedied as soon as practicable, 
With this view, they have considered the most feasible plan for effecting the object would 
be by an amalgamation with the Quenangen Mining Association, and to carry on the 
joint establishments as oue company, constituted under the Limited Liability Act. The 
plan they propose is as follows :— 

1. That the nominal capital of the joint concern shall be 50,0007, in 10,000 shares of 
51, each. 

2. That the 5000 existing Alten shares shall be deemed paid up to the extent of ’. 10s. 
per share, leaving the liability the same as at present —viz., 10s, per share, 2500, 

3, Of the 3000 shares constituting the Quaynangen Company 400 are and shall be con- 
sidered fully paid up, and 2600 shares shall be liable to a call of 2/. per share, making 
additional capital, 5200. 

4. That the directors shall have power to issue 2000 additional shares of 52. each at 
such time as they may consider desirable, 10,000/., which will give an additional capital 
of 17,7001. to the company. 

5. That the company be constituted under the Joint-Stock Companies Act, 1856, with 
limited liability. 

The directors believe that if this plan be adopted, the amalgamated company thus con- 
stituted will be able to coutinue operations with good chances of successful results. 


The Cuarrman stated, in moving the adoption of the report, that the late war had 
materially affected the results of the working of the mines during the past few years, 
inasmuch as the greatly increased cost of materials and goods had not only left no 
chance of profit, but had encroached on the resources of the company to such an ex- 
tent, that the directors felt they could no longer carry on the concern without con- 
siderable additional means, In order toenable them to provide funds for sending out 
the necessary supplies, which have to be paid for twelve months at least prior to the 
receipt of the copper, they, therefore, propose the amalgamation with the Qu@nangen 
Association, as that company was now working profitably, and had capital uncalied, 
With regard to the Alten Company the facts were this, they had carried on the oper- 
ations for a long series of years, but not without being invariably under very great 
obligations to their bankers, and it was this unsatisfactory state of things they desired 
to remedy. The prospects of the mines had of late considerably improved, and the 
manager now reports that they are yielding a profitable result. Their bankers might 
be willing to give them advances as old customers, but what he desired was to see 
the pany entirely independent of them. Mr. Thomas, their late local manager, 
was present: he had left their service; be was quite ready to givethem any informa- 
tion they might require. There wasa fair prospect of their doing well, and he thought 
the best course the shareholders could adopt was that of following out the recom- 
mendations of the directors, 

Mr. Epwarps enquired whether they had any royalty to pay? 

Mr. Woopra.t said there was formerly a seigniorage of 10 per cent., bat this had 
been remitted by the Government, and he could confidently say would never be reim- 
posed. They had received immunities for a further period of ten years. 

Mr. Brapszy said he wished to know what was the fair valuation of the property; 
much had been expended at Alten, andin his opinion they ought to pause before they 
consented to amalgamate the property with the Quwnangen, which, as he understood, 
was an entirely new concern, 

Mr. Tuomas observed, that although a large amount had been spent on the Alten 
Works, and that the plant and works were perfect, yet, that if they were sold, they 
would not realise a fifth of their value. 

Mr. WoopPatt said the Quw@nangen property otiecdee them ores, in his opinion the 
amalgamation of the two companies would be beneficial to both. 

Mr. pe Grave was of opinion that previous to their amalgamating with the Quen- 
angen Company, they should endeavour to dispose of their property to parties in 
Hambarg or elsewhere. He was the auditor of the company, and had been a share- 
holder from the commencement, and he thought that a committee of Alten share- 
holders should be appointed to determine whether the propositions of the Quaenangen 
proprietors should be adopted or negatived. 

A desultory discussion then ensued as to the propriety of the steps to be adopted, 
when it was ultimately resolved that the directors should be empowered to carry out 
the proposed amalgamation, 

The CrarrMan stated that Mr. Thomas, their late manager, was present, and he did 
not think they should separate without giving him a vote of thanks for his efficient 
superintendence at Alten, and bis general good conduct in their service. This was 
put and carried with acclamation, 

Mr. Tomas observed, in returning thanks, that he should not have been able so 
well to fulfil his duty in a climate where there were so many difficulties to contend 
with, had it not been for the encouragement which he had received from London. He 
should always feel grateful to the directors, secretary, and the shareholders, for the 
support they had afforded him. 

A vote of thanks was then given to the Chairman and directors, and the meeting 


separated, 
QUZZNANGEN MINING ASSOCIATION, 


An ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held on Tuesday at the offices, 
2, New Broad-street,—Mr. Joun Lanovcuers in the chair. 

After the secretary (Mr. E. J. Core) had read the advertisement from the Mining 
Journal convening the meeting, the following report was read :— 


The directors have much pleasure In meeting the shareholders on this occasion, inas- 
much as they are able to inform them that after several years’ preparatory work they 
have now brought the mines into thgt state which promises henceforward to yield profit- 
able results. In driving the deep adit a small course of ore was intersected, which on 
being farther explored was found to improve in depth. In the 10 the size of the lode 
became, and is still, not only larger, but more productive, and the prospects continue 
highly flattering. The quality of the mineral from this place is also very good, averag- 
ing about 10 per cent. A shallow adit level is being driven on the course of the lode E, 
in an easterly direction, for the purpose of exploring it, and also in the expectation of 
intersecting lode D, which formerly yielded large returns of rich purple and grey ores. 
The great object which the directors have had in view has been the gradual development 
of the resources of the mines in such manner as to secure their permanency. From the 
hard nature of.the ground it necessarily requires a longer time to explore and lay open 
the lode than is generally the case with mines worked under more favourable circum- 
stances. By the last advices received the directors fully expect to retarn the whole of 
the year’s produce to the end of March lasi, estimated to yield about 30 tons of copper, 
and from the appearances of the lode they anticipate the produce of the present year will 
amount to about 36 tons of copper, without incurring any extra expense, and us soon as 
the workings in the 10 are sufficiently advanced operations will be commenced for further 
exploring this discovery in the 20, where, should it prove so good as it now promises 
to be in the bottom of the 10, still greater and more profitable returns may be looked 
for. It must be known to the shareholders that the ores from this establishment are car- 
ried to the Alten Copper Works, and there ited on advantag terms, thus avoiding 
the necessity of erecting a separate smelting establishment at Qusenangen, which would 
be attended not only with very great expense, but also with many ulties, arising 
from te want of the varieties of copper ores for smelting successfully. 

Although the annual expenditure at this place is comparatively easy, the directors are 














of opinion that a great advantage may be derived from an ‘amation, if possible 
with the Alten Copper Works, where thareis a very portect edaubiiobcsbas for all the pur- 


t was calculated the produce would be 36 tons. 

The Cuaramaw enquired whether the ons were improving? 

Mr. Tuomas said they were now driving a level easterly for exploring lode E, and 
also in the hope of intersecting lode D, witch had been one of the richest lodes at this 
place. The recent discovery ta the 10 fm. level was highly encouraging, and when 
further developed he had no hesitation in saying that the returns would correspond- 
ingly increase. He was enabled to speak thus confidently, on account of the present 
favourable appearance of lode E. 

A discussion then ensued as to the ternis of the amalgamation, which eventually 
resulted in the pr ition of the di 's being entirely carried. A wote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman and directors, and the separated, 


OOLA MINING COMPANY. 


A general meeting of shareholders was held at the offices, Cannon House, Queen- 
street, on Wednesday, Mr. Cuarves Surrn in the chair. 

After the usual preliminary proceedings, Mr. ALrnep Jerrrer (the secretary) read 
the following reports from Capts. Pascoe and Crase :— 


May 4.—According to your request, { have this day visited the Oola Mines, and 
have to report on the present prospects of the mine; also the work done for the last 
four months. There have been three cot-houses, a counting-house, and storerooms 
built; aleo a room for horse and spare materials will be completed in three weeks 
from this time. The counting-house is now complete, with the exception of painting. 
Tho mason work for machinery has been finished for the last three w as far as 
instructions. Masons are now building a smith’s shop, which will be finished in about 
three or four days. The prospects, as I have often said, are good. You have six 
separate lodes running in of 60{ms. There has been but little done under 
to report on. The water is now out of the » and the men will at onte 
commence cutting down the end of the shaft, and for plunger-lift. The en- 
gine and lift, and a horse and cart, are also wanted.—Jonn Pascor. 


May 4.—We have built account-house, three cottages, storehouse, and stable for a 
horse. The account-house is finished, except painting. The cottages will be finished 
in three weeks. We have finished the bob-pit and the walls around the shaft; also 
the walls that carry the machinery, so far as we have had instructions. @ are 
building a smith’s shop, which will be finished in three or fourdays. In cutting back 
a piece of ground in the side of the hill, in order to get stone for building, we disco- 
vered two smail lodes or branches, from 6 to 9 in, wide, composed of gossan and spar, 
with rieh spots of lead ore mixed throughout the branches. Within 60 fms. we have 
discovered six lodes, three of them large champion lodes. We shall commence im- 
mediately to cut down the western end of the engine-shaft, in order to fix the plunger- 
lift. Very shortly after the engine goes to wor, we shall be able to send lead and 
copper ores to market,—Cuaries Crase. 

The Caarrman observed, they had the reports now before them, and he should be 
happy to hear the opinion of any tl He could assure them that the eom- 
mittee would be happy to afford all information to the shareholders, 

Mr. Exanp enquired what buildings they had at present on the mine? 

Mr. Cuanpier said, there were several cottages, and in the course of a few weeks 
the engine-house would be erected. So soon as that was done, and the engine put 
up, they could expect to make returns. 

The following accounts for the five months ending April were then submitted :— 
Mine cost and merchants’ bills .................... £988 K 4 
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The balance of liabilities over assets was 455/. 78. 3d.—The accounts were adopted 
after a short discussion. 

Mr. Jerraze said that, very shortly after the engine was put up, they would begin 
to raise some quantity of ore. They could not expect much before they came down to 
the 30 fm. level, They had six lodes to work upon; and whenever a junction was 
made, they could expect to make good returns, as, according to all indications, and 
judging from the geological features of the district, when that was effected, they must 
come on a rich course of ore, 

Mr. ELAN» thought the shareholders had experienced some unnecessary delay, in 
consequence of the engine not being erected. Had that been up before, probably by 
this time they would have made returns of ores, 

Mr. GLANVILLE said, he could not be answerable for the erection of the buildings. 
The wet weather had much retarded the masonry work. So soon as the buildings 
were in a fit state to receive it, the engine would be erected. 

Mr. Wison thought they ought to provide for the ensuing three months, He 
should, therefore, propose that a call of 4s. per share be made.—After some discus- 
sion, this was agreed to. 

Messrs. Charles Smith, Richard Glanville, R. 8. Palmer, Thomas Chandler, and 
Alfred Gosiett, were elected the committee of management.—A vote of thanks was 
given to the Chairman and directors, and the meeting separated. 


_——— 


EAST WHEAL RUSSELL MINING COMPANY. 


The quarterly general meeting was held at Mr. Murchison’s offices, Bishopsgate- 
street, on Thursday, Mr, Joszpn Procrer in the chair. 

Mr. Murcuison read the notice convening the meeting, and the minutes of the last, 
which were confirmed.—The following report from Capt. Goldsworthy was read :— 


May 5.—Since the last general meeting the 66 has been extended east of the ore ground 
discovered in the level above, between 7 and 8 fms., and with the exception of a few fms. 
of tin ground, nothing of vatue has been discovered, this I attributed to the drivage in 
this (the 66) level having been on the south part of the lode, whereas, in the 55, the north 
part of the lode was carried, and which I have proved by putting out a cross-cut and in- 
tersecting another part of the lode, which I am happy to inform you, so far as seen, is of 
avery kindly deseription—2§ ft. wide, and producing good specimens of grey and yellow 
copper ore; sufficient work, however, has not been done in this direction to enable me 
to speak with more accuracy of its value, but it may be regarded as a very important im- 
provement. About 20/. worth of tinstuff has been added to that already on the floors, 
making altogether about 150. worth of that mineral obtained without stoping any of the 
backs, which stand for 10 fms. in length, and to prove how high it holds up I intend put- 
ting two men there next week, when, if it be found worth while to do so, a small set of 
stamps can be attached to the present drawing machine to enable us to make it market- 
able. A tribute pitch is being worked at 13s. 4d. in IJ. in the back of the 88, but the ore 
does not appear to be holding up. In the north part of the sett there is a lode on which 
a great deal of shallow work has been done; an adit level has also been driven on its 
course for a considerable distance, and in places, where I have seen it, it is from 4 to 5 ft, 
wide, carrying two good walls, well defined, and composed of gossan, mundic, quartz, 
and a good capel, and I have observed some good stones of ore on the burrows. This lode 
is of a promising character, and, in my opinion, warrants the attention of the company, 
and I should recommend the adit level to be cleared with all speed, which could be done 
for 50/. or 60/.,and would better enable us to judge of its character and to decide on the 
best mode to be adopted for its develop t 
P.S. Thirty tons of copper ore were sampled on Friday last, which, by Mr. Harvey’s 
assay, yields 4}, and is worth, say, 1204. 

A statement of accounts was submitted, from which the subjoined is condensed :— 

Balance last meeting. . . 


















Calls received ....... . 40 7 6 

| Rea wo . 199'8 7= 8812 610 

Labour cost (including arrears) int ae ee 

Merchants’ bills ..... genarianaignasen «» 621 11 11 

Office expenses ..., wt ane 

SRD hcksnechetbissisissecicosssebeeseictsiesedes 37 S= 769 5 7 
Balance in favour of adventurers .................. £43 1 8 


Mr. Murcuison, in answer to a question, said it was expected to take three or four 
days to cut through the lode. 

The CuarrMan said, as the report recommended clearing up the adit, which wo 
only cost about 50/., the question was, whether they had better not make acall je 
cient to thoroughiy test the matter. 

Mr. Barty remarked that they had a very careful agent, and it would rest whether 
they should make a call of 1s. or 1s. 6d. 

The report and were adopted, and a call of 2s. unanimously ag to, as 
that would cover every liability, in addition to the 50/. for clearing the . 

Mr. BAYLy suggested that a special resolution had better be passed respecting the 
adit.—It was then pro; that the recommendation of the eaptain to clear the adit 
on the north lode be adopted.—Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Cooke said, Mr. Powell intended to retire from the committee of management, 
and he was of opinion that they had better fill up the vacancies to five, the number in 
their rules, as there would be only two left. 

Mr. Murcuison said that, according to the rules, they could not elect a committee, 





unless at a special general meeting. 
Mr. Bayty observed that the difficulty could be got over at the next meet- 
ing, by adding to the notice that it would be made special for the elec’ of a com- 


mittee of management. He must remark that he never attended a m wi 
the affairs were looking more promising.—The proceedings then terminated. 


Nortx Bririsu AuSTRALASIAN Company.—A deputation of the Scottish 
Australian Investment Company have waited upon the directors of the North British 


Australasian Company, and met the committee of investi 





tion recent! ted, 
Company, bat thee coms 
report, 


with a view of confirming the terms with the Bon Acco 
accede 


mittee d to any arrangement until after issuing 
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EST OF IRELAND MINING COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Under Act 19 and 20 Vic., e. 47. 
Capital £50,000, in 50,000 shares of £1 each, 
5s. thereof to be paid on application for shares, and the balance of 15s. at the expira- 
tion of two months from the date of allotment, 


The capital to be increased, as the works progress, by subsequent serial issues of 
shares. The holders of the first issue to have the right of pre-emption of 
the shares to be afterwards issued. 
DIRECTORS. 
Lord GEORGE HILL, Ballyare, Ramelton, & Gweedore, Dunfanaghy, Co. Donegal. 
Colonel ~ JAMES STEWART, Bart., Vice-Lieutenant, Co. Donegal, Fort Stewart, 
Ramelton. 
Sir GEORGE EDMUND HODGKINSON, 150, Leadenhall-street, London, 
JOHN ALEXANDER, Esq., M.P., Cariton Club, and Milford, Co. Carlow. 
WILLIAM DARGAN, Eeq.s 74, Harcourt-street, Dublin. 
JOHN KNOWLES, -» Piceadilly, Manchester. 
WILLIAM PROSSER, -» Northfield Villa, Wandsworth. 
J. BISHOP CULPEPER, -» 26, Gloucester-terraee, Hyde-park, London. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
John Petherick, Esq., Bonmahon Cottage, Waterford. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF WORKS. 
John Hamilton Clement, Esq., F.C.S., Civil and Mining Engineer. 
Resipent Accountant.—J, Richard Owen, Esq. 
SOLICITORS, 
London—Messrs. Hancoc and Sharp, Tokenhouse-yard. 
Dublin—Sir Matthew Barrington, Son, and Jeffers, 10, Ely-place. 
AUDITORS, 
Henry George Hadley, Esq., 8, Old Jewry, and 24, Blandford-square, London. 
Stephen Neal, Esq., 16, Parliament-street, London, 
BANKERS. 
London—Messrs, Currie and Co., Cornhill. 
Dublin—Provincial Bank of Ireland, 61, William-street. 
BROKERS. 
London—John Metcalfe, Esq., Stock Exchange, and 4, Clement’s-lane, 
Dublin— Messrs. J. J. Stephens and Sons, Dame-street. 
Liverpool—Messrs. H. Davies and Co., Royal Bank-buildings. 
SecreTtary—J. Burns Bryson, Esq. 


OFFICES,—1, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The object of this company is the general development of one of the richest and 
most varied mineral deposits in the British Islands. 

The lease, granted by the Marquis of Sligo to Sir James Dombrain, for a term of 
41 years, at a royalty of 1-16th, will be held by this company on very favourable terms. 
The area comprised in the grant is not less than 150,000 acres (more than 200 square 
miles), and embraces a}! mines and minerals. 

The lands are situated in the western and south-western districts of the county Mayo. 
The map and section contained in the report of Mr. Doyle, and the reports of Messrs. 
Francis, Brett, and Colles, define their position and geological strata. Lough Mask is 
within the area, and the whole is intersected with rivers and streams, so that the 
water power is inexhaustible, while the sea frontage affords every opportunity for 
shipment, either by the formation of quays to suit cireumstances, or by means of the 
existing and well-known ports of Killeries and Westport. 

That the western coast of Ireland abounds in every description of mineral yield is 
beyond controversy; but hitherto there has been but limited exploration of its riches. 
Coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, marble, andslate exist throughout. The iron is equal 
in quality to the blackband of Lanarkshire, and its marbles, of every colour, are al- 
most without rival. The cubic lead ore even of this locality contains more silver per 
ton than is to be found in lead ore of this crystalline form in any othercountry. The 
value of the grant is therefore apparent; and nothing but capital and enterprise are 
required to develope its enormous wealth, which, while proving highly remunerative 
to the shareholders, must necessarily be of great importance, not only to the district, 
= to Ireland generally, and in the mineral and general commercial markets of Great 

ritain. 

The geological position apd indications of this extraordinary tract of country are so 
clearly defined in the reports, that it is sufficient to refer to tiem. Although the de- 
scription by Mr. Doyle, and those of Mr. Francis, Mr. Brett, and Mr. Colles, are so 
satisfactory, yet it must be borne in mind that their observations have been limited 
to a small portion only of this vast estate, there being many thousand acres pre- 
senting extraordinary features in a geological and mineralogical point of view which 
have never yet been explored. 

The position of this property as respects exports, especially to America and Canada, 
is a point of great consideration. It is well known that the supply of slate from Wales 
and Cornwall is not equal to the demand, and vessels are constantly returning to 
the United States without the desired cargo. In Wales orders cannot be executed 
under three years at the principal quarries, yet 350,000 tons are quarried annually 
there alone. This company may monopolise the American trade in this article, and 
supply all that is required, America will also open a field for a continuous demand 
for marbles of every description for use andornament. Nothing but ready transit by 
railway prevents the ports on the west coast of Ireland becoming rivals of Liverpool 
in the trade of the “Jnited States; and as Ireland is rapidly extending her railroads 
in if Gireetion, a very important change in the general prosperity of its western dis- 
tricts will be speedily proaucetis4 ‘ ae ea — 

Altogether this mineral estate presents gk Bried ara ‘aportant features for pro- 
fitable development, that it has been determined to commence operations forthwith : 
the capital at present proposed being fixed at asum calculated toenable the company 
at once to prosecute such works as will fairly test the advantageous results confidently 
anticipated, and being intended to be increased by the issue of new shares as the pro- 
gress of the works may demand. It will be observed from the reports, that lead, 
marble, and slate can be operated upon at once, at an outlay which justifies the ex- 
pectation of large and increasing dividends from these sources alone, apart from the 
other valuable metals and minerals in the lands, 

The Act of Parliament under which this company is incorporated limits the liability 
of each shareholder to the amount of the shares held, thus giving to mining enterprise 
that security to which it is so justly entitled. 

The position which British mining takes in the general commerce of the country, 
is clearly demonstrated by the statistical returns, published monthly by the Board of 
Trade, of the exports of home produce and manufacture. In last year, ending Dec. 
31, 1856, it appears that the total exports of the United Kingdom amounted to 
$115,$90,857, and of this no less than £27,151,880—a little less than one-fourth—re- 
presents metals and metallic manufactures, the produce consequently of our mines. 
The increase of the total exports during the year 1556, over the previous year, 1855, is 
£20,202,772, of which £6,149 320 isin the export of metals. Ireland has already begun 
to contribute considerably to this state of prosperity ; and it is undoubted that a ju- 
dicious employment of skill and capital will develope resources in that country, and 
more particniarly in the district above described, as great, if not greater, than those 
contained in any other portion of the empire. 

Prospectuses, the reports above referred to, and forms of application for shares ma 
be had at the offices, or from the solicitors and brokers of the company. A: Z 








INVESTMENTS IN BRITISH MINES. 
Fall particulars of the most important Dividend and Progressive Mines will be 
found in the Fourth Edition of 


RITISH MINES CONSIDERED AS AN INVESTMENT, 
Recently published, by J. H. Murcutson, Esq., F.G.S., F.S.S, 
Pp. 356; price 3s. 6d., by post 4s. 

Mr. Mcrcutson also publishes a QUARTERLY REVIEW OF BRITISH MINING, 
giving, at the same time, the Position and Prospects of the Mines at the end of each 
Quarter, the Dividends Paid, &. The Review for the Quarter ending the 3ist of 
December last contains a Map of the Camborne District, price 1s. Reliable information 
and advice will at any time be given by Mr. Muacurson, either personally or by let- 
ter, at his offices, 117, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, where copies of the above 
nublications can be obtained. —_—- 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


Mr. Murchison’s new work on British Mines is attracting a great deal of attention, 
and is considered a very useful publication, and calculated to considerably improve 
the position of home mine investments.—Mining Journal. 

The book will be found extremely valuable.—Observer. 

A valuable little book.—Globe. 

A valuable guide to investors.—Herapath 

Mr. Murchison takes sound views upon the im 
placed, for a small sum, within the reach of afi persons contemplating making in- 
vestments in mining shares that information which should prevent rash speculation 
and unproductive outlay of capital in mines.—Morning Herald. 

Of special interest to persons having capital employed, or who may be desirous of 
investing in mines.—Morning Chronicle. 

Of great value to capitalists.—Sunderland Times. 

Parties requiring information on mining investments will find no better and safer 
instructor than Mr. Marchison.—Leeds Times, 

As a guide for the investment of capital in mining operations is inestimable. One 
of the most valuable mining publications which has come under our notice, and contains 
more information than any other on the subject of which it tréats. —Derby Telegraph. 

To those who wish to invest capital in British mines, this work is of the first im- 
portance.— Welshman. 

This work enables the capitalist to invest on sound principles; it is, in truth, an 
excellent guide.—Plymouth Journal. 

All who have invested, or intend to invest, in mines, will do well to consult this 
= useful work.—Ipswich Express. 

is is really a practical work for the capitalist.—Stockport Advertiser. 

Persons desirous to invest their capital in mining speculations, will find this work 
a very useful guide.— Warwick Advertiser. 

It is full of carefully compiled and reliable information relative to all the known 
mines in the United Kingdom.—Sheffield Free Press, 

Those interested in mining affairs, or who are desirous of becoming speculators, 
should obtain and carefully peruse the work.— Monmouth Beacon. 

Every person connected, or who thinks of connecting himself with mining specu- 
lations, should possess himself of this book.—North Wales Chronicle. 

AT valuable book.—Cornwall Gazette. [Glasgow Examiner, 

All who have invested, or intend to invest, in mines, should peruse this able work. 

We believe a more useful publication, or one more to be depended on, cannot be 
found.— Plymouth Herald. 

Mr. Murchison will be a safe and trustworthy guide, so far 
eoncerned.— Bath Express. 

Is deserving the attention of every one who seeks profitable investment of his ca. 
pital.—Brighton Examiner. 

ith scch a work in print, it would be gross neglect iu an investor not to consult 
it before laying out bis capital.— Poole Herald. 

To capitalists the work will prove very serviceable.—Birmingham Mercury. Ae 


HE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE (published every Saturday, 
price 3d., stamped 4d., and in monthly parts) contains, in addition to a mass 
of interesting matter on scientific subjects, the SUBSTANCE of EVERY PATENTED 
INVENTION, together with all other current information concerning patents. 
easrs. Rosenrsox, Brooman, and Co. (Editors of the Mechanics’ Magazine, eata- 
blished in 1823) UNDERTAKE the PROCURATION OF PATENTS for the United 
Kingdom and al! Foreign Countries, and the transaction generally of all business re- 
lating tv patents and the registration of designs. 
Printed instzuctions supplied gratis on application. 
. Cort aot provisional protection, £10 10+. 
Mechanics’ Mcovsne and Patent Office, 166, Fleet-street, London. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 
T= 


CASTLETOWN COPPER MINING COMPANY, 
IRELAND (LIMITED). 
Capital £21,000, in 21,000 shares of £1 each, 


Shareholders only liable for the amount of their subscription, 
and subject to no future calls, 


DIRECTORS. 

JAMES JOHN CUMMINS, Esq., Wilde Croft, Buckland, Surrey. 
THOMAS GILL, Esq., Plymouth. 3 
J. B. ELIN, +» 8, Ulster-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
J. STEDMAN, Jun., -» Bath. 
Capt. WM. ABDY FELLOWES, R.N. 
A. N. COLE, -» 14, St. James’s-square. 
C. BOURDILLON, Esq., 14, Throgmorton-street. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
Bankers—Messrs, Glyn, Mills, and Co., London; Provincial Bank of Ireland, 

at Skibbereen. 
Soxtcrrors—Messrs. Coode, Kingdon, and Cotton, 10, King’s Arms-yard, 
Moorgate-street. 
Broxer—Charles Bourdillon, 14, Throgmorton-street. 
SecretTany—George Lloyd Williams, Esq. 


OFFICES,—82, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


The mines of this company are situated four miles to the south of Skibbereen, in the 
barony of West Carbery, in the county of Cork, a district which has, for many years, 
been famous for the production of copper ore, and which, from further recent valuable 
discoveries, is again beginning to attract the serious attention of capitalists and miners. 

A good road leads from the mines to Castletownsend, where every facility exists 
for shipping ores at all seasons of the year. 

The sett, which extends under 1800 acres, in a country of the most favourable geo- 
logical formation for producing copper ore, contains two distinct mines, at a distance 
of half a mile apart. These were originally opened about 18 years ago by a small pri- 
vate company of gentlemen, resident in London, who left the entire conduct of the 
operations to their local manager. They were not, however, more fortunate than many 
others engaged in similar undertakings in that locality in avoiding the gross extra~ 
vagance and mismanagement which at that time seemed to be the rule; rendering 
success impossible; and after a short working, and the expenditure of several thou- 
sands of pounds, they abandoned them at the very time when economy and judicious 
management would have rendered them highly profitable. 

The whole of the adits, shafts, and levels in the northmost of the mines have been 
lately cleared up, anda great extent of ore ground laid open; whilst, at the same time, 
about 1500 tons of excellent orestuff have been brought to surface. 

The mines have been carefully surveyed by Mr. Matthew Francis, whose minute 
report, which is beyond the limits of thie advertisement, may be had, with the pro- 
spectus, at the company’s office ; or will be forwarded, free, on application. But the 
fullowing extracts from it will suffice to show the present condition of these mines, and 
the flattering prospects which they hold out :— x 

‘* The lode in the northmost mine is almost perpendicular, its underlie being only 
2 in. in a fathom to the north. This lode has been opened for a depth of 29 fms., or 
20 fms. under the adit. It is about 12 ft. wide, on an average, and is composed of a 
beautiful grey oxide of copper, paane 27 per cent. when cleaned, a very fine descrip- 
tion of spar, and a thick wall of elvan, or indurated rock, on the south side, or foot- 
wall. [should recommend that this ore be assayed for silver, which, from the appear- 
ance of the killas, I believe it holds in some considerable wae. The length of ore 
ground yet opened is about 100 fms., which appears to increase in value in the lower 
parts of the mine. The men were seating down some very rich ore in the 20, or 
lowest level, when I was underground. 

I calculate that, ifa tentn-qutien were erected for drawing and crushing, 100 fms. 
of ground might be easily taken away per month in the present state of the — 
which would give a profit of 600/. My opinion is that this rate of profit may be reli 
upon for a very long period. 

7 the first Deen, these must be a steam-engine erected, and this is the most im- 
portant object to be speedily obtained; and as the ends of the mine are still in ore 
ground, which may continue, and increase the length and produce of the mine to an 
unknown extent, I should say it would be judicious to erect an engine capable of doing 
twice the work. : 

The grant contains three other known lodes, to the south of the principal mine 
the second of which, in that direction, I found opened by an adit level, in a rise, from 
which I saw an excellent course of grey copper ore, accompanied by spar and the 
greens of copper, worth from £10 to £12 per fm. ; and as this ore is in a rise, and ex- 
tends into the whole ground that forms the end of it, both to the east and west, Ican- 
not conceive the reason for which the working was suspended, as it would give gees 
profit. I would add that there is water-power to work this mine which would be 
available for a considerable depth. y 

In concluding this notice of your mines, I would again advise you to erect the steam- 
engine at once, without going to further expense in breaking ore. The returns from 
the ore already at grass will enable you to carry on all your necessary mining opera- 
tions, and to divide a good surplus in profits. All Lene soe substantial buildings, 
shops, &c., are erected, and convenient upper dressing-floor ng constructed for car- 
rying on immediate operations on a large scale; while all future buildings can be 
economier'!y vu.u.¢..ucted, as stone and slate exist in abundance upon the property, 
and eveything underground and at surface evidence to me that the present manage- 
ment fs in able and judicious hands.” : . 

This opinion, so far as extends to the very rich quality of the ore ground, and the 
paramount necessity of crushing and cleaning it, is strongly supported by a letter from 
the agents at Swansea, to whom a small experimental cargo was consigned, and which 
may be had, together with the report. 

Within the last few days the following gratifying and important advice has been 
received from the manager of the mines :— - 

** Since I wrote you last, I have, with pleasure, to inform you we have discovered 
a most splendid looking lode in getting out the foundation of the boiler-house. It is 
about 45 fms. to the south of the great lode and whim-shaft ; a very fine gossan, spar, 
and prian, with some black oxide of copper, carbonate of lime, &c.; I believe it is over 
6 ft. wide, and the strata about the lode is of the finest character of killas and porphyry. 

As the new lode can, of course, be worked be the machinery now in the course of 
erection, it is needless to dwell upon the additional value which this discovery imparts 
to the north mine since the date of Mr. Francis’s report. 

The mines have been purchased by this company, and 8000 shares are reserved for 
the purchase-money and contingent expenses. The ore at surface will be taken at 
Mr. Francis’s valuation of £1500; one-half to be paid at once, and the remaining half 
as soon as the mine declares a dividend. 

A fresh lease for 21 years, at the moderate royalty of 1-18th, has been secured, and 
negotiations have been opened with the proprietor of adjoining lands for an extension 
of the company’s rights. fhe requisite machinery has also been ordered, and is now 
in a forward state. p , ? ; 

It is now proposed to raise £6000 of the remaining capital to provide the engine 
and crusher, and to work the mines as recommended by Mr. Francis, — 

Of this amount, upwards of 1000 shares have been applied for and paid upon, 

Persons desirous of taking the remaining shares are requested to pay the amount 
they require to the credit of the company, with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, ard Co., the 
bankers of the company, on the production of whose receipt the shares wil! be allotted 
in the order of priority of application. The bankersare instructed to decline further 
receipts as soon as 5000 shares have been paid upon. 

N.B.—By this arrangement all formal applications for shares, and consequent letters 
of allotment, will be dispensed with. 

Of the 7000 shares remaining unissued, 3000 are liable to be called at par within 12 
months, by those directors who have rendered themselves liable for the engine, &e. ; 
the remaining 4000 will be offered to the ho'ders proportionably, in case an extension 
of work should hereafter be found desirable. 

The directors refrain from stating what they believe may be fairly caledfated upon 
as a return for the outlay proposed ; but the large quantity of ore at grass, the con- 
dition and capability of the mines, as vouched by Mr. Francia, and the fact that they 
can be efficiently worked at a moderate cost, lead them to entertain no oubt but that 
a handsome dividend will be realised within three months after the engine and 
crusher are erected, ee £4 

A plan of the mine, and specimens of the ore, may be seen at the company’s offices. 





PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR SESSION 1857-58. 


HE ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ARTS proposes to 
AWARD PRIZES of different values, of Thirty Sovereigns and under, in Gold 
or Silver Medals, Silver Plate, or Money, for APPROVED COMMUNICATIONS, 
primarily submitted to the Society, relative to INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, and 
IMPROVEMENTS in the MECHANICAL and CHEMICAL ARTS in general, and 
in their relation to the FINE ARTS, and also to means by which the NATURAL 
PRODUCTIONS of the country may be made more available; and, in particular, to 
such as—but not limited to—the following, viz. :— : ae 

I, INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, or IMPROVEMENTS in the USEFUL ARTS. 

II. EXPERIMENTS applicable to the USEFUL ARTS. é 

III, COMMUNICATIONS of PROCESSES in the USEFUL ARTS practised in this 
or other countries, but not generally known. 

IV. PRACTICAL DETAILS of PUBLIC or OTHER UNDERTAKINGS of NA- 
TIONAL IMPORTANCE, already executed, but not previously published; or valu- 
able suggestions for orginating such undertakings. 

KEITH PRIZE (value Thirty Sovereigns).—For some important ‘ Invention, Im- 
provement, or Discovery in the Useful Arts,” which shall be primarily submitted to 
the society during the session, 

REID AND AULD PRIZES.—For the First, Second, and Third best Models of 
‘Anything New in the Art of Clock or Watch Making, by Journeymen or Master 
Watch or Cloek Makers; if these shall be considered worthy of prizes, the year’s 
interest of the Reid and Auld Bequest, being about Seven Guineas, divided among 
them in such proportions as the Prize Committee shall fix, according to merit. To 
such as may deserve it, the society may add to the amount of the prize out of its ge- 
neral funds, ooo 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING AND 
LODGING COMMUNICATIONS, 


Communications intended to compete for prizes shall not have been patented, nor 
have been previously published, nor read before any other society. Patented articles 
may, however, be exhibited and described. . 

The descriptions of the various inventions, &c., must be full and distinct ; be legibl 
written on foolscap paper, leaving margins at least 14 in. broad, on both sides of eac 
| page, 80 as to allow of their being bound up in volumes; and, when necessary, be 
| panied pect , drawings, or models, All drawings to be on imperial 
| drawing paper, unless a larger sheet be requisite. The drawings to be in bold lines, 
| not less than a quarter of an inch thick, or strongly coloured, so as to be easily seen 
| at about the distance of 30 ft. when hung up in the Hall, and the letters or figures of 
reference to be at least 1% in. long, ‘When necessary, smaller and more minutely 
detailed drawings should accompany the larger ones, for the use of the committees, 
having the same letters or figures of reference. p 

The society shall be at liberty to publish in their 7ransactions copies or abstracts 
of all papers submitted to them. All models, drawings, &c., for which prizes shall 
be given, to be held to be the property of the society; the value of the model, &., 
being separately allowed for. 

Communications, models, &c., are to be addressed to the secretary, 55, Great King- 
street, Edinburgh, postage or carriage peid; and they are expected to be lodged on 
or before the lat November, 1857, in order to ensure their being read and reported on 
during the session (the ordinary meetings of which commence in November, 1857, 
and end in April, 1858), but those which cannot be lodged earlier will be received up 
to the lst April, 1858; those lodged after that date may not be read or reported on 
till the following session. For a detailed list of suggested prize subjects, application 











: AY 9, 1857, 


ME; KNOWLES AND BUXTON, CHESTERFIELD 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT TUBULAR TUYEREs, 


FOR HOT BLAST FURNACES, SMITHS’ FORGES, &c, 


— 


PATENT TUBULAR TUYERES. 


Messrs. Kyowxes and Buxton can with confidence bring before the public their 
IMPROVEMENT in TUYERES, my proved their utility at Mr. Knowles’s tea. 
nace, Brimington Moor, as well as at other furnaces in the surrounding neighbour 
hood. They are now perfectly satisfied that one trial will be sufficient to conyi,,. 
all practical farnace managers that they are the CHEAPEST and BEST ever 
to the public. The annexed diagram shows the principle to be both simple and eff. 
cient, conveying a current of cold water direct to the nozzle of the tuyere, which is 
made of thin tubing (without the incumbrance of cast-iron), allowing the 
P ty of the water to act direct upon that part most exposed to the fire, and 
sufficient to keep the liquid metal from adhering to the tuyere, which is not the case 
with those generally in use. After taking into consideration the first Cost, and the 
advantage of being able to work them longer without the loss of time in re lacing, 
or injuring the metal, they will be found, after a fair and impartial trial, tobe most 
decidedly a great advantage to furnace proprietors. 

Messrs. KNow es and Buxton are prepared to SUPPLY hot-blast furnace tuyeres, 
with sockets, at 36s, each ; without sockets, at 35s, each ; smiths’ forge tuye; 
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15s. each ; delivered at Chesterfield Station. 
iieiiinadnannathicit aaah ae $$ Ps 
ATENT STEAM PACKING, VULCANIZED INDIA 
RUBBER, &c. 
TUCK’S PATENT ELASTIC PACKING AND PATENT 
METALLIC LININGS, 
FOR STEAM-ENGINES, PUMPS, &c. 

ADVANTAGES,—A more perfect vacuum is obtained, fric- 
tion reduced, great saving in oil and tallow, and the pack- 
ing is qroneals and completely worn away without be- 
coming hard, thus obviating the necessity of drawing the 
old packing. 

Orders received for the Patent Packing, also for Vul- 


canized India Rubber, in sheets, valves, &c., at the Offices 
of the Patent Steam Packing Comp., 47, Mark-lane, E.C. 





J CRAWHALL. 
pears EXHIBITION 1851, 


HEMP AND WIRE 
ROPES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JOSEPH CRAWHALL AND sons, _ 
8ST. ANN’S HEMP AND WIRE ROPE WORKS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 








ALEY’S PATENT LIFTING 
JACK, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE INVENTOR, 
JOSEPH HALEY, 


ALBION STREET, GAYTHORN, 
MANCHESTER, 


SCREW JACKS, SHIP JACKS, 


SLIDE AND CENTRE LATHES, 
PLANING, SHAPING, BORING, DRILLING, 
SCREWING, WHEEL CUTTING, 
AND OTHER MACHINES, 


RIVET MAKING MACHINES. 


| athe 
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LIFTING 
K8, 


IMPROVED BATCHET HALKY'6 PATENT 


LIFTING JA0B. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
W. ax J. GALLOWAY, 
PATENT RIVET WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 


The attention of parties who employ 


Lifting Sarks, 
Is tespectfully requested to the su- {ay 
periority of those annexed, over those 
hitherto in use, 





SSAY OFFICE AND LABORATORIES, 
DUNNING’S ALLEY, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON, 
Conducted by Jonn Mitcuett, F.C.8., Author of “ Manual of Practical Assaying,” 
Metallurgical Papers, &c. 

Assays and Analyses of every description performed as usual. Special Instruction 
in Assaying and Analysis. Consultations in ey: branch of Metallurgical and Ma- 
nufacturing Chemistry. Assistance rendered to intending Patentees, &e. 

For amount of fees, apply to the office, as above, 6s 








Works published at the Mining JourNat office, 26, Fleet-street, London, 


TAPPING’S EXPOSITION OF THE JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES ACT. 3s.6d. 
TAPPING’S DERBYSHIRE MINING CUSTOMS, 6s. 
TAPPING’S HIGH PEAK MINING CUSTOMS. 5s. 


TAPPING’S EDITION OF MANLOVE’S CUSTOMS OF THE LEAD MINES OF 
DERBYSHIRE, 4s, 


{RON MANUFACTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Wm. Truray. £2 28. 


PROPERTIES AND PRICES OF THE METALS CHIEFLY USED IN THE ARTS 
anv MANUFACTURES, Large chart, on cloth and rollers, 2ls.; plain sheet, lis. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE ENGINEERING. By C. G, Greenwevt. 
In one vol., half-bound, £2 15s.; whole bound in Morocco, £3 10s. In two vols., 
half-bound, £5 3s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING 
ENGINEERS. Four volumes: 21s, per volume. 

GEOLOGY AND MAGNETISM. By Evan Horpxtins, 16s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED INTRODUCTION TO HOPKINS’S GEOLOGY AND MAG- 
NETISM, 4s, 


GEOLOGY AND MINING—FOUR LECTURES by G. Henwoon, 2s, 6d. ; by post, 3s, 


A BATTLE WITH THE BASALTS: being an Attempt to Deliver the Chief or 
Primary Crystalline Masses from Plutonic Dominion, By Joszpx Hotpswortn, 
M.G.8.F. ls, 


THE MINES OF WICKLOW. 3s, 6d.; by post, 4s. 
HORSE POWER OF CORNISH STEAM-ENGINES. By J. Danttnoton. 64, 


INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, and PRACTICE, or a COLLIERY ENGINEER 
anp GENERAL MANAGER. By Bensamin Toompson. 6s. 


RAWSON’S (R.) MENSURATION, WITH APPLICATION OF ALGEBRA. 3s. 6d 
A MANUAL OF MINING. By James Crorts, 1s, 6d. 

PROGRESS OF MINING IN 1855. By J. Y. Warsow, F.G.S, 1s, 

STATISTICS OF THE MINING INTEREST FOR 1855, By W. H. Cuett, Esq. 6d, 
CORNISH AND DEVON MINING ENTERPRISE. By R. Trepinyick. 5s. 
GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH ann FOREIGN MINING ayxpv SMELTING TERMS, 2s. 
THE COST-BOOK—TAPPING’S PRIZE ESSAY—witru Norns Anp Aprenprx. 58, 
THE COST-BOOK—TAPPING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 64. 

THE COST-BOOK SYSTEM: ITS PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE EXPLAINED. 6d. 


BRITISH MINES CONSIDERED AS A MEANS OF INVESTMENT, with parti- 
culars of the principal Dividend and Progressive Mines in England and Wales, 
for 1855. By y H. Murcuison, F.G.8. Fourth Edition. 3s, 6d,; by post, 4s. 


TREATISE ON IRON METALLURGY. By 8. B. Rocens.—[Shortly.} 
* Remittances may be made by Post-office order, or postage stampe. 
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